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Cuapter XLII. 


EMANCIPATION. 


INAH ARBUTHNOT’S face asked vividly for explanation. 
“Made sure Arbuthnot would be here—that is to say, our 
Arbuthnot ”—-Lord Rex stammered; he showed embarrassment 
that sat on him oddly, as he apologised for his uninvited presence. 
“The comings and goings of the Cambridge cousin are, natu- 
rally, beyond my powers of calculation.” 

“Naturally,” echoed Dinah. She remembered, with a pang of 
self-reproach, what manner of errand kept Geoffrey absent. 

“Strolled round here early—by accident, you know—thought 
I'd ask myself to dinner with your husband. Clean forgot, till 
Miller or some one put it into my head, it was guest-night. That 
was half an hour ago. Ought to have started off, instanter, to 
Fort William.” 

“And why, pray, did you not do so?” 

“Mrs. Arbuthnot, you can ask me! ” 

Rex Basire’s tone adequately supplemented his words. And 
Dinah’s pulse quickened. She was on the threshold, she re- 
membered, of a new, an emancipated life. A wife who lives apart 
from her husband must accept her position, grow used to many 
things, to every complexion of whisper among the rest. That is 
the world’s immutable sentence. Away from Gaston, divorced 
from the arm which, during four years, had cradled her in warm 
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safety—she must learn, like other unloved women, to rely on her 
own strength—her strength and the chivalry of all such knights- 
errant, such Rex Basires, as should cross her path ! 

About the chivalry more might have to be learnt, hereafter. 
Dinah realized, before the first step of her downward journey was 
taken, that her strength was weakness. She felt as though all 
eyes around the table watched her with suspicion, read her secret. 
Rex Basire’s tone of assured admiration brought the blood 
miserably, shamefully to her cheeks. 

He saw and misinterpreted the blush. 

“Thought, you know, as there was a rumour of the cousin’s 
absence, I should have a chance of getting next you.” 

“You would have been better amused elsewhere, my lord. With 
Geff I can talk or be silent as I like. Geff does not mind.” 

Lord Rex on this, made some whispered hit at the “ model 
cousin’s” excellence. As he ate his half cold soup murmured 
comparisons fell from him as to the men who are made of flesh and 
blood, poor devils ! and the other men, too good for this world, who 
are made of ice, yes, ice, by Jove! But he was not great at covert 
allusion. The metaphorical ice got mixed with the metaphorical 
flesh and blood: his nominatives were nowhere. Breaking down, 
rather ignominiously, Lord Rex smothered his failure under a 
capacious sigh. 

Dinah turned to him, with cheeks still burning. “Iam afraid 
I did not understand. Men of ice! Men of flesh and blood! 
Were you talking of Geff or of yourself, Lord Rex?” 

Despite her blush, the true eyes stopped him short, as they had 
so often done before. Ere Rex Basire had time to double back 
towards his starting-point there came an interruption—one of the 
trivial things not to be mentioned in heroic story, yet which do, 
ofttimes, determine the current of a human life. A plain little 
man, his large checked suit, his open Murray proclaiming the 
tourist, had during the past two minutes attentively watched Lord 
Rex from the other side the table. Upon hearing Dinah’s mention 
of the name, the stranger fidgeted with his knife and fork, cleared 
his throat, coughed. Finally, leaning forward with a bow, it was 
obvious that he expected, was eager for, aristocratic recognition. 

“ Lord Rex Basire, if I mistake not?” 

“Sir! You are politeness itself. But you have the better of 
me.” 

Rex Basire accorded his interrogator a blank and frozen stare. 

“On the top of the St. Gothard, Lord Rex. You were travelling 
with the Duchess. Her grace’s carriage broke down—something 
wrong with the linch-pin—and as I was in the region, botanising, 
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I had the honour of offering her grace nine. Your lordship will 
recollect ?” 

“Her grace’s carriage is invariably breaking down. In- 
variably. Besides,” drawled Lord Rex, putting up a ferocious 
pince nez, and resolute to nip renewal of acquaintance in the bud, 
“we are not on the top of the St. Gothard now. Ah, Mrs. 
Arbuthnot,” he addressed Dinah in as low a tone as a man’s voice 
can sink to without becoming an actual whisper, “this makes up 
to me for a great deal I have suffered at your hands.” 

“By this,” said Dinah, whose courage was returning, “do you 
mean the cold soup we have eaten, or the colder fish to which they 
are helping us ?” 

“T mean the happiness of sitting beside you, of knowing I am 
so much forgiven that——” 

“Her grace travelled on as far as Andermatt in the carriage 
it was my privilege to lend her. From Andermatt, if my memory 
serves me right ‘ 

“Your memory is certain to serve you right, sir. The incident 
which I, it seems, have forgotten, was more than unimpor- 
tant.” 

Lord Rex’s manner was brutal ; no other word would adequately 
describe it. The poor little tourist’s eyes dropped to his plate, 
his face turned scarlet. Dinah leaned forward on the instant. 
With the gentle womanliness which was her breeding, she addressed 
him, in her pleasant country voice: 

“My husband and I met with just the same kind of accident, 
once. Our carriage broke down, and we had to spend six hours, in 
wet and darkness, between Berne and Vevey. I should not have 
forgottenany one who had come to our help that night.” 

“Ah—you know Switzerland, madam? Then may I ask,” ‘the 
tourist gave a piteous glance towards Lord Rex, “if you take an 
interest in the Alpine flora? I have only time to pursue such 
things during my holidays.” It is possible he pronounced the 
word without its aspirate. “But botany is my hobby; I get 
plants enough in my five weeks to fill my leisure for the rest of 
the year. Now in that very region you speak of, I have found two 
or three specimens that are unique. If you will allow me to 
enumerate the Latin names, madam... . ” 

And so on,and soon. The poor man was one of nature’s choicest 
bores. His information was stale, his manner of imparting it prosy ; 
his blindness to the suffering he inflicted, absolute. Dinah’s face 
wore a look of kindly interest through everything. Occasionally 
(Lord Rex all but groaning aloud over his wasted opportunities) 
she would strike in with some question calculated to start the 
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narration afresh on new tracks, on new prosiness if, peradventure, 
he chanced to lag. 

She even bowed courteously to him, on leaving the table dhéte: 
an example not followed by Lord Rex. 

“A charming dinner, on my word!” So he broke forth, the 
moment he found himself beside Dinah in the welcome freshness 
of the garden. “May I ask, Mrs. Arbuthnot, what inhuman whim 
made you talk to that wretched snob?” 

tex Basire’s voice went beyond the limits of petulance. 

“Why a snob?” asked Dinah meekly. “ You know I can never 
catch the inner meaning of these names.” 

‘Why ? Because he wasa snob. ‘Her grace’s carriage broke 
down on the top of the St. Gothard; he had had the privilege of 
offering his.’ What the dickens did that matter tome? ‘ Her 
grace travelled as far as Andermatt in his carriage.’ What the 
dickens did that matter to him ?” 

“Only this, perhaps—that her grace’s misadventure obliged the 
snob to go on foot.” 

“ Mrs. Arbuthnot !—I never expect a direct answer from any 
woman,’ Lord Rex exclaimed with scarcely suppressed temper ; 
“still, I should like to know why during a mortal three quarters 
of an hour you allowed that little wretch to talk to you?” 

She paused. A shade of deepened colour touched her cheek. 
“The wretch was intelligent, Lord Rex.” (Aye, and opportune! 
This was a subtle parenthesis, put in by Dinah’s conscience.) “I 
don’t understand Alpine plants, but I liked to hear a good deal 
our tourist said about them.” 

“The ’obby he pursues during his ’olidays,” observed Lord Rex, 
humorously. 

Dinah turned swiftly round. A streak of sunset goldened her 
hair, and the delicate outlines of her face. She gave a look of 
farewell sincerity at Lord Rex Basire. 

“Do you remember,” she asked him, “a conversation you and I 
had on board the Princess? It was just after my husband and the 
Thornes had landed at Alderney.” 

Yes, Lord Rex remembered. He was not likely—this, with a 
sigh—to forget any hour or place in which he had had the good 
fortune to find himself alone with Mrs. Arbuthnot. 

“We spoke about class distinctions. I believe you called me a 
Conservative. Certainly you told me you were the most out-and- 
out demagogue in England. You were all for fraternity, Lord Rex, 
‘Gardener Adam and his wife, and that sort of thing.’ Labour was 
the universal purchase-money. Dukes and earls had best go back 
to the place from whence they came. Well,—you meant none 
of this.” 
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Lord Rex winced. ‘“ Unfair on a fellow,” he observed, “ to be 
thus taken, au pied de la lettre, and 

“You must speak in English,” cried Dinah. “I have not 
French enough to understand your meaning.” 

“My dear Mrs. Arbuthnot! A man may hold theories,— 
visions of an impracticable Utopia, don’t you know. . . charming— 
ahem! to air in exquisite company; impossible to carry out in 
this rough chaos of a world we live in.” 

Dinah stopped for a minute or more, sedately reflecting, before 
she answered : 

“T think I understand. Socialistic opinions, if one is trying to 
make talk for a rather stupid woman ata picnic, may be well 
enough, especially if the rather stupid woman does not belong to 
one’s own station.” 

“Mrs. Arbuthnot! I protest-——” 

“The gardener Adam, of reality, isa snob. A wretch, bound of 
course to lend his carriage to her grace, in distress, so long as 
he has not the impertinence to talk of duchesses or linch-pins 
during the remainder of his days. I have gained a new bit of 
wisdom, Lord Rex Basire. It is not likely I shall meet you in 
England. If I do, I shall remember what you said to our poor 
botanist —‘ We are not on the St. Gothard now.’ You might say, 
slaying me through a cruel double eye-glass, ‘We are not in 
Guernsey now.’ Good-night, my lord.” 

She touched his hand. She passed away out of his life with a 
smile. Her step was light. The rose-tints of the sky lent a 
fictitious brilliancy to her face. Wonderful how that poor young 
woman, Mrs. Arbuthnot, kept up her spirits! So opined feminine 
judges, looking mercifully down upon events from the drawing- 
room windows of the hotel. And under the sad circumstances,— 
the husband’s indifference to her growing hourly more pointed— 
to be carried away like a girl, by this foolish little lord’s 
attention! But that is the nature of these pink-and-white, 
yellow-haired marionettes! The temperament, my dear madam, 
is not one that feels or sorrows. 

Dinah Arbuthnot walked quietly to her room, then rang the 
bell, and told the waiting-maid that she would require nothing 
further, and that no one need sit up for Mr. Arbuthnot. She 
changed her dress for a loose wrapper, rested herself during some 
minutes, and with her face hidden between her hands, strove to 
realize the altered condition of things which lay before her. 

It had been easy, an outlet to jealous anger, to declare, in the 
moment’s heat, she would no longer live with Gaston Arbuthnot. 
During dinner, though the strain was tense, there had been a 
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certain excitement, a sense of perilous adventure, to keep her up. 
Now came blank reality. She must look at her position as a 
stranger would, from outside. If she purposed in good earnest to 
seek refuge with her Devonshire kinsfolk, she had best benefit 
by Geoffrey’s escort on Sunday, had best, wisely and soberly, begin 
to pack to-night. 

Well, reader, “to pack,” however tumultuous one’s mental 
condition, means—to use one’s arms, see to the folding of one’s 
latest intricate furbelows, make sure that one’s newest bonnet shall 
not be crushed. Dinah got through this part of her work well 
enough; nay, inasmuch as packing brought her muscles into 
play, felt the better for it. Then came the bitter beginning of 
the end. She must sort her trinkets, must decide which things it 
was right to take with her into exile, which leave. 

Gaston was the most careless man living. The key of his 
dressing-case was in his wife’s hands, everything he owned of 
value in her keeping. It thus became needful, in looking over 
her own possessions, that she should take count of his. And in 
doing so their four years of married life returned, month by 
month, almost hour by hour before her. 

A legacy of two hundred pounds had come to Dinah from a well- 
to-do farmer uncle, a few days after her wedding. “Too much, 
rather, to give to the poor, not enough, certainly, to invest,” 
declared Gaston—they were at the time in Paris. “ We will go 
shares, my dear child. I will take one of the good uncle’s 
hundreds for cigarettes, and you shall have the other hundred for 
chiffons.” 

Dinah wanted no chiffons—at Gaston’s insistence, possessing 
more millinery already than she knew what to do with. So her 
hundred pounds were mainly spent in buying pretty things for 
her husband. Gaston was fonder of rings and pins than are most 
born Englishmen. He had also an innocent way of directing 
Dinah’s admiration to artistic trifles in the jewellers’ windows of 
the Palais Royal and the Boulevards—trifles which were tolerably 
sure to find their way to his own dressing-table before the next 
morning. 

Ah, their good laughs when these innocent ways became too 
bare-faced! Ah, the golden Paris days, when each hour was 
sweeter than the last, when they used to jest together (little 
knowing) at the musty axiom which limits a pair of true lovers’ 
happiness to the shining of a single moon! 

All the happiness—on one side, all the love—was gone now, 
thought Dinah, as trinket after trinket, memorials, every one of 
them, passed through her fingers. She, who, in the bloom of 
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hope, believed all things, trusted all things, had become harsh, 
unrelenting, a woman bent, of her own free will, though it cost 
her her heart’s blood, upon leaving her husband’s side. And 
Gaston—nay, of him she would think no further ill, to-night, at 
least! The proofs—little needed—of his light faith she had 
locked away, witnesses against him until the last hour that both 
should live. But she would think no new evil of him, to-night. 
She would seek her pillow, leave the preparations for her journey 
as they stood. Midnight was now drawing near. To-morrow, 
she thought, when sleep should have renewed her strength, this 
beginning of her changed existence, this saying of “mine” and 
“thine” instead of “ ours,” might come easier. 

To-day was still to-day. They belonged, outwardly, in the 
world’s sight, to each other yet! 

There on the bedroom mantelshelf was an unfinished model 
Gaston had made of her, a sketch which, had it reached marble, 
might some day have worked his way inside the walls of the Academy. 
Among the neat proprieties of her dressing-table were two of his 
modelling tools, not altogether innocent of clay. There lay a half 
burnt cigarette . . . a glove that he had worn . . . Ah heaven! 
And, with this passionate affection at her heart, she was unloved of 
him, had no child with tiny tender clasp to make up to her for her 
husband’s coldness! And she was still only a girl, in years; and 
life but yesterday, it seemed, was sweet .. . 

If Gaston, with clairvoyant power, could have seen her at this 
moment in her extremity of pain, doubt not that the couple of 
hilly miles between Fort William and Miller's Hotel had proved 
an insufficient barrier to keep him from her side. Common men, 
however, have common lights to guide them. They reap even as 
they sow. 

When twelve o’clock struck and Dinah’s aching head sank on its 
pillow, Gaston Arbuthnot, with unburthened conscience, was 
settling himself placidly down to poker—the little game of draw 
in which he had vouchsafed to act as Mentor to the youngsters of 
the Maltshire Royals. 





Cuapter XLIII. 


GEOFFREY CALLS TO BE PAID. 


Ir was a custom, dating further back than Andros Bartrand’s 
childhood, that the Seigneurs of Tintajeux should hold a stiff and 
formal levée on the first Saturday of every alternate month. 

The ceremony, shorn of its former old-world stiffness, lingered 
on, and to the feminine mind was one of the most popular Sarnian 
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entertainments. For Andros Bartrand, with his fine manner, his 
handsome face, his learning, his temper, was scarcely less a 
favourite with the sex at fourscore than he had been in the 
flower of his age, half a century earlier. 

“Will this generation of progress, will the coming democracy 
ever produce men of eighty like our Seigneur?” the Guernsey 
ladies, Conservative to a woman, would ask. 

And he who had argued that there may be higher ideals of an 
octogenarian than are comprised by culture, originality, vigorous 
health, an arrogant profile, and a courtly bow, would have stood 
poor chance of escaping without scar from their hands. 

“The Seigneur grows robuster every year,” remarked Mrs. 
Verschoyle to Cassandra Tighe, on the afternoon of July the 
second, The “ Tintajeux levée” had opened. The elder ladies were 
ranged along the row of white-and-gold armchairs that surrounded 
the drawing-room. “Time stands still with Andros Bartrand. 
Look at him talking—flirting, I call it—with Rosie. The child 
declares, if the Seigneur would only ask her, she is quite prepared 
to answer ‘ Yes.’” 

“What would Lord Rex Basire say to that?” - whispered 
Cassandra, warming up at the faintest suggestion of a love-affair. 

Mrs. Verschoyle looked mournfully perplexed, the chronic state 
of her good, maternal, overburthened soul. 

“Lord Rex Basire? One certainly seems,” said poor Mrs. 
Verschoyle, inappositely, “to have seen less of him since the 
picnic. But then we have no gentleman to leave a card at the 
Fort! That is the worst of an unmarried colonel in a regiment. 
One really can not do the polite thing. Does any one know, I 
wonder,” a faint pink blush suffused the whiteness of Mrs. 
Verschoyle’s cheek as some misty sequence of ideas ran through 
her brain—‘“ does any one know if there is truth in this rumour 
of the Arbuthnot family leaving the island ?” 

“T can give reliable information about one member of the 
Arbuthnot family,” cried the prettiest, least wise of the de Carterets. 
This young lady, in the absence of better amusement, had been 
listening to the exchange of confidences between her elders. 
“ Mr. Geoffrey Arbuthnot leaves Guernsey to-morrow. I am sure 
of my facts, because papa went to inquire at Miller’s after a room 
for Fred. You know, Mrs. Verschoyle, that we have had a 
telegram from Lloyd’s? Fred will be home on Monday.” 

“‘T hope your poor mother will get no shock when she sees 
him,” Mrs. Verschoyle answered sadly. “ Not one young man in 
fifty brings back a constitution from India.” 

“And Miller said the younger Mr. Arbuthnot’s room would 
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be vacant to-morrow. I appreciated Mr. Geoffrey Arbuthnot highly 
at the subalterns’ picnic, and should like to have seen more of 
him, only Marjorie Bartrand would not let me! Yes, Miss 
Bartrand,” ran on Ada de Carteret guilelessly, but putting 
additional meaning in her tone as Marjorie came within earshot, 
“and—although this is not meant for you to hear—I can tell, by 
your face, that you are listening, that your conscience pricks 
you.” 

Listening! Aye, that was Marjorie Bartrand, in truth—out- 
wardly listening, with strained sense, to the even hum of small 
talk that filled the rooms, inwardly awaiting, with the keen 
expectancy that hardly needs the help of bodily hearing, for the 
step, the voice whose absence already made the world blank to 
her! 

“T shall certainly not leave Guernsey without calling on the 
Seigneur—to be paid.” 

To the cruel words, to such remote and slender hope of reconcilia- 
tion as they might hold forth, Marjorie’s heart clung tenaciously. 
She was softer of manner to-day than was her wont, played her 
part of hostess with studied dutifulness towards her grand- 
father’s visitors. The annual Sunday School treat would come 
on next week, said the rectoress of some remote country parish. 
Of course one might count on Marjorie Bartrand to lead the 
games? Had the great St. Laurens scandal reached Tintajeux ? 
asked another. Maitre Giroflée and his wife, the best church 
people in the parish, gone over to Salem because the rector had 
cut down their pew—good solid oak, it must be confessed, worth 
so much a foot—in making his chancel restorations ? 

Oh, with what weary patience the poor child listened to it all, 
making occasional random answer, when answer was needed! 
How utterly had her vivid child’s life lost its interest! How 
flat, how dissonant was every sound on this planet to Marjorie 
Bartrand so long as the footstep for whose approach she yearned 
was silent ! 

“ Why—witch! Your cheeks are as white as your gown,” 
remarked the Reverend Andros, happening, presently, to come 
acrossher. ‘ We must get our Cambridge Esculapius to prescribe 
for you. What is Arbuthnot doing with himself?” added the 
Seigneur, with a hard look at his granddaughter. ‘ We are short 
of the inferior sex to-day. Why is Arbuthnot not here to make 
himself useful among the tea-cups ?” 

“ Afternoon parties are not much in my tutor’s way. But I 
believe—yes,” faltered Marjorie, with one of her dark blushes— 
“T believe—at this moment—I see a figure like Mr. Arbuthnot’s 
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crossing the moor. We will put a tea-cup in each of his hands, 
sir, as soon as we feel certain of having caught him.” 

She fled into the recess of a window in the smaller drawing- 
room. Standing there, shrouded by the lace draperies, she 
wondered if more than a dozen pair of eyes had noticed her change 
of colour! She clenched her hands until the nails impressed her 
soft palms painfully. She essayed, with will, to keep her rebel 
cheeks from flaming, her lips from weakness. She marvelled by 
what art she could render her manner passive—Marjorie Bartrand, 
who during her seventeen years of life had, at every pass, gone 
aggressively to the fore, for good or for evil—on her tutor’s 
entrance ! 

His ring came at the front-door bell. “ Mr. Geoffrey Arbuthnot,” 
was ceremoniously announced by Sylvestre. The French windows 
stood open. With the occult sixth sense which, in lovers, 
supplements the ordinary ones of sight and hearing, Marjorie 
divined that Geoffrey walked at once to the lawn in search of the 
Seigneur. After a time she could hear his voice—excellent spirits 
Mr. Geoffrey Arbuthnot seemed to be in—as he made his way 
through the crowded outer room. She caught the laughter of 
Ada de Carteret, the thin gay tones of Rosie Verschoyle. A 
sharp cross fire of raillery was being levelled against Geoffrey on 
the subject of his abrupt departure. Marjorie could detect and 
misconstrue the coolness with which he turned this raillery aside. 
By-and-by came a new excitement. The Maltshire dandies were 
arriving in force, and in the general flutter which ensued upon 
this important crisis no single voice was longer distinguishable. 
Marjorie’s pulse went quicker. She knew that her time had 
come. Three or four seconds passed breathlessly, then a hand 
drew back the curtain behind which she was half-concealed. 
Geoffrey Arbuthnot stood beside her. 

“T have kept my word. I am here to wish you and the 
Seigneur good-bye.” His composed speech stirred every fibre of 
Marjorie’s repentant, passionate heart. “It is a surprise,” Geff 
added, “ to find half the Guernsey world at Tintajeux Manoir. But 
I hope, Miss Bartrand, you can spare me five minutes’ quiet 
talk ?” 

Marjorie, on this, had no choice but to look up at him. Tears, 
despite pride, despite principle, were in her eyes. 

“To say good-bye!” she repeated, holding out her hand; then, 
with cheeks going from rosy red to white, shrinking back ere 
he could grasp it. “I—I never thought you could be so cruel.” 

So the girl cared something for him, after all, thought Geoffrey. 
She would brush a tear away to-morrow, perhaps, when those 
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who travel by land or water were courteously alluded to by old 
Andros in the Litany, would regret him a little, as long as this 
summer’s roses lasted. She would remember him until her 
heart, if heart she possessed, should be touched in earnest. No 
more than this. It was not her time to love, poor Marjorie! 
And he... must part from her as a strong man ought; must 
say “this is,’ not “this might have been.” There should be 
neither recrimination nor bitterness. A touch of the sunburnt 
chiselled hand, a look into the eyes which had wounded him, as 
children wound, from ignorance, and then a brave and loyal 
farewell, this time a final one. 

A table on which lay books and photographs stood at hand. 
Geoffrey took up a photograph of the Gouliots, Sark. Some 
glistening boulders, a fishing-net stretched on the shingle, a 
break of wave. How indelibly the bit of sun-etching transferred 
itself to his brain’s tablets! How often, in dull future hours, 
would those boulders, that break of wave, stand out in crisp relief 
before Geff’s memory ? 

“Yes.” He spoke in a key that only Marjorie could hear. 
“For just five minutes I should like to claim you. When I was 
at Tintajeux the day before yesterday, I was atrociously churlish 
to you, Miss Bartrand. I have been brought to see it since. 
Will you accept my apology ?” 

Geoffrey had been “ brought to see ” his churlishness! Then he 
held at nought her offer of truce—the word it had cost her pride so 
dear to write! He offered her this cutting rejoinder, an apology ! 

“You are hard upon me, Mr. Arbuthnot.” There was a piteous 
deprecation in her voice. ‘When you were my master, I used 
to think you severe; but that was the worst. I believed you to 
be human.” 

“Tm afraid I am very human.” Geoffrey took up a fresh 
photograph ; he examined it at a curiously short-sighted focus. 
“So human,” he added, softening, “that I have not altogether 
given up the hope of your some day writing to me.” 

“A formal, set letter, do you mean?” 

“A letter,” said Geff, very low, “in which no thought of the 
Tintajeux acres has place.” 

For a moment her face showed one of its old bright flashes. 
Tn the world of story-books it had ever been Marjorie’s pleasure 
to scoff at the frail impediments, arising from the necessity of 
a third volume, which keep true lovers apart. Should paltry 
reserve—the thought came upon her abruptly—should schoolgizl 
cowardice divide her, as though three hundred pages of “ copy ” 
depended upon the quarrel, from Geoffrey ? 
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“TI don’t know what you would have me say. I can’t see why 
you should be off so quick! I tried —I hoped——” 

But while the monosyllables came haltingly from Marjorie’s 
tongue, a stir had arisen in the larger drawing-room. It was 
plain that a group of people, young men and maidens taking 
counsel together in a corner, were bent on some kind of action. 
Their projects matured quickly. Rosie Verschoyle shot a 
beseeching glance at old Andros as she went through a meaning 
pantomime of the waltz step. Little Oscar Jones, with the air of 
a man upon whom rests an onerous embassy, made his way across 
both rooms to Marjorie. 

“Ten thousand pardons, Miss Bartrand! Would not intrude 
for the world on a téte & téte. Fact is, you see, some of them want 
to get up a dance on the lawn.” 

““A dance! Absurdity!” cried Marjorie, bestowing on him an 
ultra Bartrand look; then, recollecting their position as hostess 
and guest, “I mean, would not tennis amuse you just as well?” 
she observed, with show of interest. “Or ask Gertrude de 
Carteret to sing, or re 

“But, dear Miss Bartrand, we all of us want to dance,” persisted 
the handsome little lieutenant, with a smile that he had grounds 
for believing irresistible. ‘“ Miss Tighe volunteers to play for us 
beside an open window. Powerful backstairs interest is at this 
moment bearing down on the Seigneur. We only want an 
encouraging word from you.” 

“IT never say encouraging words. It is too foolish,” cried 
Marjorie, detecting, in her misery, that Geoffrey showed signs of 
flight. “To begin with, we have so few gentlemen.” 

“Few; why, there are five at least of ours. There is Mr. 
Geoffrey Arbuthnot ... Ah! going already? Then we must 
reckon without Mr. Geoffrey Arbuthnot. And it seems some of 
the clergy dance, a mild square dance, and zs 

“Yes, yes, Marjorie!” exclaimed a bevy of young girls, coming 
up and surrounding her like the chorus in an opera. “It is 
useless for you to be wise. Rosie has won the Seigneur to say 
yes. Miss Tighe is ready. The piano is on its journey to the 
window.” 

“Will you be my partner for the first waltz, Miss Bartrand ?” 
pleaded Oscar Jones. 

Now, at any prior moment of her life, Marjorie Bartrand, 
deficient neither in temper nor in courage, would, thus attacked, 
have held her ground stoutly. But the girl saw, or fancied she 
saw, that Geoffrey was eager to get away. Her spirit was charged 
to overflowing. The eyes of half the people in the room were 
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fixed upon her expectantly. Easier, she thought, before Geoffrey, 
before them all, to give a coldly assenting bow than trust her 
voice to speak ; so she gave it. 

Oscar Jones looked radiant. “Thank you, awfully, Miss 
Bartrand. This is a victory worth scoring. I will just go and 
start the corps de ballet, ask the orchestra to strike up some gay 
old waltz tune, and return to you.” 

The corps de ballet was already setting towards the lawn. 
Cassandra Tighe had taken her place at the piano beside an open 
window. Geoffrey Arbuthnot and Marjorie, with youth, with 
love, with the heaviness of parting at their hearts, were alone. 
But their good chance was gone. The thread had snapped which 
bound together poor Marjorie’s monosyllables. Two minutes 
later, she would be treading a waltz measure, the arm of Mr. 
Oscar Jones round her waist. And Geff (the conqueror, to whom 
all, in whitest, girlish faith, had been conceded) felt his blood 
rebel. He took the reprisals of his nobler sex, offered prompt, 
italicised repetition of the crushing word, apology. 

“You have accepted mine, have you not, Miss Bartrand? He 
held his hand out, steadily, for a last good-bye.” 

“T accept the blame you choose to force on me,” said Marjorie, 
turning aside her face. 

Cold, fettered, was the speech of both. Still, in this interval 
there was an encounter of pulses. Their hands had met; the 
farewell pressure was a lingering one. Propinquity—unspiritual 
god of youthful lovers—might, even at this supreme moment, 
have set things straight, had not old Andros Bartrand passed by, 
looked at them, smiled. 

Marjorie moved away, with a start. She felt as much divided 
from her sweetheart as though the Channel already rolled between 
them. 

“ What is this I hear about your leaving us, Arbuthnot? The 
little witch has been plaguing you, I suspect, with her false 
quantities. My dear sir, not one in a thousand of the sex has an 
ear. Music is an art in which they have had more opportunities 

than we, and there has never been even a third-rate female 
composer. You are going to England next week? To-morrow! 
Nay, if it is to be to-morrow we must have business talk together. 
Come with me, Arbuthnot, to the library.” 

The situation was a crucial one for Marjorie Bartrand. Scarcely 
had Geoffrey gone away with the Seigneur—her heart told her, 
‘to be paid—” before a dapper figure tripped, alertly, across the 
rooms. The well-satisfied voice of little Oscar Jones reminded 
her that the first waltz was beginning, that they were engaged to 
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dance it together. Her cheeks tingled with the sense of her 
humiliation and of her helplessness. 

Oscar was in high spirits. “Coach gone, I suppose? Dancing 
not much in Mr. Geoffrey Arbuthnot’s line. Confess now, Miss 
Bartrand”—by this time they had reached the dancers on the 
lawn, Mr. Jones’s arm encircled the girl’s lithe slip of a waist— 
“confess in your heart that you rate enjoyment higher than you 
do Euclid and Plato?” 

“T do not understand your question. I cannot deal in gener- 
alities.” 

Marjorie Bartrand held herself as stiffly at bay from her 
partner as was possible. 

“Well, you'll enjoy our dance, for instance, better than being 
shut up in a schoolroom over musty books and figures with 
Arbuthnot ?” 

“T shall not enjoy it at all.” Without a second’s hesitation 
came the answer. ‘ Hostesses do not dance. See, there is Ada de 
Carteret standing out. Give me my freedom, pray, and ask her.” 

“Your freedom—to go indoors, to ‘ work a last problem, write 
one Latin line,’ with Arbuthnot? No, no, Miss Bartrand, you are 
the best dancer in Guernsey, and I don’t often get the chance of a 
waltz with you.” 

For Oscar Jones, like bigger men, had his vanities. The 
thought of cutting out Geoffrey Arbuthnot was tasteful to him. 
It may be added that, although Marjorie’s tongue had not lost its 
sharpness, she was at this moment the sweetest-looking girl among 
the little crowd of dancers. The fire of strong emotion glittered 
in her large eyes. Her cheeks glowed damask. Her slim, white- 
clad figure showed up, in exceedingly agreeable relief, against the 
dense background of cedar-shaded lawn. 

That there was a certain dramatic interest connected with 
Geoffrey’s going seemed divined by all. The divination rose to a 
whisper among the non-dancers, elderly men and women who, 
gathering on the drawing-room steps, enjoyed the pleasant 
sensations which bright sunshine, a garden of flowers, blue sky, 
and the sight of young people moving to dance-music, can scarce 
fail of producing. 

“The child has a hectic flush that I do not like,” observed the 
plaintive voice of Mrs. Verschoyle. “I wish any one dared ask the 
Seigneur if the mother died of heart-complaint. All that class of 
disease is hereditary, and poor Marjorie is so little looked after! 
Nota creature to see whether she wears a thick sole or a thin one.” 

The Archdeaconess was standing close at hand, looking on at the 
sunshine, the flowers, the lightly moving figures, through her 
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accustomed smoke-coloured medium. Madame Corbie turned round 
with slow severity on Mrs. Verschoyle. 

“Marjorie Bartrand is not a girl to die of heart disease,” the 
assertion was made with such suggestive profundity that mild little 
Mrs. Verschoyle recoiled a step. ‘“ Marjorie Bartrand wants the 
refined observance, the scrupulous exactness, the dignified correct- 
ness of manner which can only be obtained at school. None of 
your Girtons. None of your Newnhams. A strictly disciplined 
school, such as prevailed in my young days, for the formation of 
character and the affections. I do not consider,” said Madame 
Corbie, “ that Marjorie’s study of Greek and mathematics has been 
to her advantage. 

“And yet Mr. Geoffrey Arbuthnot appears so charming, so 
thoroughly reliable.” 

Seeing her Rosie joyously dancing in the distance, Mrs. 
Verschoyle’s motherly heart was disposed towards optimism on 
most points. 

“Has a word been uttered against the reliability of any member 
of the Arbuthnot family ?” 

The question was an innocent one. And still did something in 
its tone, something in the added blankness of Mrs. Corbie’s smoke- 
coloured gaze, seem to reduce the character of each of the 
Arbuthnot trio to a ghostly possibility. 

Marjorie and her partner floated past the window at this juncture. 

“Give us one more round, Miss Tighe,” cried Oscar, in breath- 
less staccato. ‘“ Never danced to such a splendid tune in my life!” 
Cassandra was labouring, hot with her exertions, through “ Strauss’s 
“ First Set,” “ Les Hirondelles,” or some other long buried favourite 
of her youth. “ Capital turf, capital music, a first-rate partner! 
If a dance like this,” he proceeded, “ could only last for ever, Miss 
Bartrand !” 

“Thank Heaven it draws to an end,” said Marjorie, in a voice 
of steel. 

A hundred yards distant, across velvet lawns, and beds of flower 
bloom, she could discern the figure of Geoffrey Arbuthnot. He 
walked away, firm of tread, erect of head, from the acres of 
Tintajeux and from her. And her partner’s arm clasped her waist, 
her steps twirled lightly. She was hostess of the party, must go 
through other dances, must entertain the Seigneur’s guests to the 
end. 

From this time forth Marjorie knew that she could never more 
feel as a girl feels, never enjoy witha girl’s enjoyment. She would 
be a woman, with the bitter taste of grown-up life in her mouth, 
from this hour onward till she died. 
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Cuapter XLIYV. 
KISMET. 


“To a naturally industrious man these islands would be the 
mischief.” The characteristic remark came from Gaston, who was 
entering his wife’s sitting-room just about the hour when Geoffrey 
quitted Tintajeux. ‘“ Yes, Mrs. Arbuthnot—these bachelor break- 
fasts, these picnics, these summer nights given up to card play- 
ing, might well dispatch many an excellent fellow along the road 
to ruin. Happily,” said Gaston, “I have the capacity for large 
waste of time. I am in no sense of the word an excellent fellow.” 

His tone was blithe; the fact of his calling Dinah, “Mrs, 
Arbuthnot,” showed a willingness to meet contingent domestic 
trouble with good temper. Stooping down, Gaston Arbuthnot 
snatched a kiss from his wife’s pale lips, he pressed her drooping 
golden head between his hands. Dinah wavered not in her 
resolves. His caresses were sweet to her as ever. But was not 
the dearness of this man’s presence her danger—that which 
should nerve her in righteous sternness towards herself, and 
him? 

“No kiss for me, my darling! And pale cheeks again,— 
swollen eyes! Dinah, you are ill. Something in the place 
really disagrees with you. We will leave it. You cannot stand 
the climate. I half believe I want a change of air myself.” 

Sinking down in an American rocking-chair, the easiest loca- 
tion the room possessed, Gaston Arbuthnot propelled himself to 
and fro until he reached a point at which his heels were on a level 
with his breast. He rested the tips of his boots on the corner 
of an adjacent couch, he folded his arms in an attitude of leisurely 
repose upon his breast. Then, the primary point of comfort ex- 
haustively seen to, he looked, with closer heed than he had yet 
bestowed upon her, at his wife. 

Dinah was dressed in a dark travelling serge. Her hair was 
brushed back tightly from her temples. Her face was bloodless, the 
outline of her delicate features blurred by a night of tears. It 
was impossible for her to be unlovely, even with pink eyelids and 
swollen lips. (If Gaston Arbuthnot’s chisel could have compassed 
the tragic, how exquisite a Niobe had lain, here, to his hand!) It 
was impossible, I say, for Dinah to be unlovely. She seemed 
transformed, rather—a woman of harder, colder texture than her 
old self. When at length she raised her head slowly, the eyes 
that looked her husband through and through were fraught with 
an expression that his soul knew not. 
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“T want change, you tell me, Gaston, and that’s true. We want 
change, both of us.” 

“Oh, I was not in earnest about myself,” said Gaston, a little 
uneasily. “As far as health goes, the place suits me well enough. 
Only one positively cannot work here! Now, look how this week 
has gone!” He took a note-book from his breast pocket, he turned 
over page after page with a marked abandonment of his first 
sprightly manner. “This week, too, when I was to have got on 
with your bust, to have begun I don’t know how much besides. 
Where are you, by-the-bye, Dinah—I mean, where is your model ? 
There is a tidy look one doesn’t like about the room.” 

“The model is on the top shelf in your working place. 
Although you don’t like tidiness, I have been putting everything 
as straight as I could get it to-day.” 

“ Like the good forgiving girl that you are! My dear child, I 
confess I have idled through this week disgracefully. Not to 
speak of yesterday’s dinner, of the old Colonel’s breakfast, of the 
best hours wasted—those wretched cards again—to-day, there 
was the initial mistake of being left behind in Alderney.” 

“You were left behind there, I think, for your own pleasure?” 

“Tam not so sure of that. ‘The scheme, any way, did not turn 
out a success. Max Grimsby is the best fellow living—but one- 
ideaed. You cannot get him to move, save in a circle. He is 
tethered to Max Grimsby’s pictures. If the sun had shone he 
would have taken me round, among rocks and places, to ‘ verify’ 
his sketches, as he says, by nature. There was a most disgusting 
fog. I could be taken nowhere. I bored myself to extinction in 
Alderney. I——” 

“Gaston,” exclaimed Dinah, fierily, “don’t say things of this 
kind, if you please. The time is past for them. I know about 
the wager you had with Mrs. Thorne before you left the 
steamer.” 

“Then you know about a very foolish matter.” Gaston spoke 
with prompt self-control, although he reddened. “You have 
certainly been tidying with a vengeance, my love,” he went on, 
looking round him. “I missa dozen landmarks. What has become 
of my own priceless portraits?” Wherever they lived poor Dinah 
loved to hang Gaston’s three or four latest photographs upon the 
walls of her sitting-room. “Ido not see your embroidery frame, 
a 

“Yes,” she again interrupted. “I know about Mrs. Thorne’s 
wager, about everything. It is a relief to speak plain, at last. I 
have known, for a good long time past, that you deceived me.” 
Down came Gaston Arbuthnot’s feet to their normal level. 
VOL, LXXv. x 
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Away flew all his assumption of serenity. A couple of quick 
strides brought him across the room. 

“Tf you are bent on having one of our wretched scenes, Dinah, 
look, pray, to your language, as far as Iam concerned. Say what 
you choose about Mrs. Thorne, if it gives you pleasure. Say what 
you like, of course, about yourself. Don’t use disagreeable 
expressions when you speak of me! I’m the kind of conceited 
fellow whose love really won’t stand rough usage. My love for 
you is the best possession I have. I don’t want to risk my best 
possession. You understand ?” 

No she did not, that was the worst of it. She could not see 
that her strong direct nature, craving and athirst for affection, 
imposed a strain beyond endurance upon a temperament at once 
ease-loving and volatile like Gaston’s. 

“T have never deceived you, as far as I can remember, Dinah. 
I have not sufficient energy of character, I should imagine, to be 
deceitful.” 

“No? We may have different notions of deceit, perhaps.” 

“One may deviate, now and then, from veracity,” said Gaston 
recovering his good humour. “Suppressions of fact, in minor 
matters, are forced upon us all. The man would be a wretch, not 
fit for civilized society, who should for ever blurt out what he 
considered truth, regardless of the feelings he hurt, the toes he 
trod upon.” 

“For instance—to speak of something I understand—if you had 
gone to Mrs. Thorne’s house after a moss dinner it would be forced 
on you not to tell me of it next morning ?” 

“To Mrs. Thorne’s house . . . after a mess dinner! Such an 
unimportant thing may have happened once—twice, perhaps, 
during the weeks we have been here. But did I not mention it? 
Well, then, I do so now and ask forgiveness,” resting his hand 
upon her shoulder, “ for the heinousness of my crime.” 

“And your wager—was that, too, unimportant? Your wager, 
made at atime when my heart was breaking! And the feelings 
with which Linda Thorne regards your winning it ” Dinah’s 
voice choked. 

Gaston Arbuthnot was, habitually, a man of mild speech. His 
most familiar men friends had never heard ‘an English expletive 
escape him. When he was strongly moved his tongue went back, 
instinctively, to the language of his youth. And he was moved 
to sudden and keen anger at this moment. Three or four French 
expressions, fortunately not understanded of his wife, rolled from 
his lips. 

“You make me detest the sound of Linda Thorne’s name. But 
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take care—take care, in this matter of hating, that you do not 
force me farther than you intend.” 

“T would rather you hated than tolerated me,” cried Dinah, her 
tear-worn eyes looking bravely up into Arbuthnot’s face. 

Some new note in her voice startled him. It was a note, 
Gaston Arbuthnot felt, that might well prove the prelude to 
dangerous self-assertion. Was a tu quoque possible ? 

“You do not wish me to be tolerant. The husband of any 
excessively pretty woman must be so, whether he will or not. 
Now yesterday—suppose the medal reversed, Dinah, that I begin 
to cross-question you—how did you spend your afternoon, yester- 
day? You forget. Let me refresh your memory. With whom 
were you walking down the High street, towards four o'clock, in 
the dove-coloured dress I invented for you, the Gainsborough 
hat, the cambric collar?” 

“T am not jesting, though you are.” Dinah started to her 
feet, her eyes were level with her husband’s. “(Geoffrey came in 
after you had gone away; I was idle and dull as usual, and 
Geff asked me to carry some fruit and flowers to the hospital. 
The walk did me good. We visited a Devonshire sailor-lad—like 
one of my own people, he seemed to me—and I was able to 
talk with him, the old country talk I love so well. And after- 
wards, coming back—perhaps with my heart a little lightened—I 
met... your friend.” 

“Poor, ill-fated Linda Thorne ?” 

“ And everything went dark again. It was then I heard about 
your bet, how you had won, how Mrs. Thorne was bankrupt! 
Mrs. Thorne had made her way inio the parlour while I was out. 
Your winnings were left for you by her own hand. Gaston, I 
found them !” 

“The situation, my dear girl, grows poignant. You found 
them !” 

Gaston Arbuthnot checked himself. The dimensions of this 
domestic tragedy—this storm of wifely passion over a pair of 
iron-grey gloves—overcame him with a fatal sense of the 
ridiculous. 

Dinah saw that he repressed a smile. Her righteous anger 
waxed hotter. 

“And I intend to keep them untilI die. If... I mean when 
you see Mrs. Thorne, you can tell her so.” 

“T will do nothing of the sort,” said Arbuthnot, thoroughly 
incensed at last. “'This constant Inquisition business grows 
unbearable! There will be no living with you, Dinah, if you go 
on nursing these puerile, these childish jealousies. I would no 
x2 
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more offer an impertinence to Mrs. Thorne than to any other 
lady of my acquaintance. You must learn to be reasonable.” 

“Must I? I have tried to learn much the last few days 
without success. It is because I can’t learn, because 1 am 
ignorant ”—her voice had grown hoarse, her eyes dilated—* that 
I shall go away.” 

“We can go as soon as you like; I have told you so already,” 
said Gaston coldly. ‘ We can go the beginning of next week, if 
you choose. You would not object very much to my leaving 
cards on the few people who have been civil to me?” 

“T would like to go to-morrow, if—if you will give me money 
enough for the journey. Geff will be crossing. He can see me 
as far as Southampton. After that, I can easily make my way on 
to Tavistock Moor P 

“ You—alone ?” 

“Why not? In the old days, before I married, I needed no 
looking after.” 

“ And I am to follow with the luggage,” suggested Mr. Arbuth- 
not. “You are quite sure there is room on Tavistock Moor for 
such luggage as ours?” 

But his tone was doubtful. Less and less could he understand 
the look, yearning yet steadfast, that encountered him from his 
wife’s eyes. 

“T will take my luggage with me. As near as might be, I 
have tried to divide things. I have put all belonging to you in 
order, Gaston, as you will find.” 

“You want to visit your people without me? Say it out!” 
Gaston Arbuthnot’s colour heightened. “This is rough—harder 
punishment than I deserve, and a risky experiment! Think it 
over twice. I’ve been in the world thirty years, Dinah, and have 
seen somewhat of most things. I have never seen any good come 
of man and wife trying their hand at these little imitation 
divorces.” 

“I cannot live up to your life,” answered Dinah unshrinkingly. 
“T cannot understand you, or your friends, or the feelings you 
have for each other. If I stayed, I might grow myself to be— 
well, something I don’t care to think of. I was meant for the 
ways of common working people. It suits me to be told things 
plain and straightforward, to keep to my duty, to find my 
happiness there.” 

“My poor Dinah! Have you not always kept to duty?” For 
once in his life, Gaston Arbuthnot spoke from impulse. 

“Up to this time, because my heart has been full. I have 
loved you so much ... there has been no room for any feeling 
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but love! This could not last for ever, and you always away, and 
others—ladies born and educated—not ashamed to take you from 
me. I might grow hard. I might grow vain—worse! Yes, 
Gaston, down in my heart I feel all this is possible. And so, if 
you please——” 


“Don’t hesitate. Let everything be absolutely clear between 


” 


us. 


“T will go home. My father’s sisters, I know, would be 
willing to take me in while they live, and I can work at my trade 
as I used—of course, if you will give me leave.” 

Gaston Arbuthnot stood for a few seconds motionless. Then, 
without a word, he walked to the farthest end of the room. He 
stood, gazing upon some local oil painting of an impossible First 
Napoleon, mounted on a still more impossible charger, as intently 
as though he gazed upon one of Raphael’s masterpieces. Let 
anger, wounded pride—ah, more dreaded than either, let easy 
acquiescence be on her husband’s face, Dinah could see it not! 

She waited for him to speak, with the tension of nerves that 
is a bodily pain ; hoping nothing—the time for hope was past— 
fearing only lest, under the sting of her proposal, he should ¢ell 
her that he no longer loved her. The truth itself had, in that 
moment, seemed small beside the possibility of his confessing it. 

But Gaston Arbuthnot was not a man of coarse or cruel words. 

“T never looked for such a scene—I am not good at these high 
passions! Your vehemence forces me into the sort of position I 
detest. Ihave told you often, Dinah, that in everything,”’—he 
leaned sidewards, as though seeking a point whence the impossible 
Napoleon might be more advantageously viewed—“ in everything 
Tam a light weight. No use asking from me the feats of an 
athlete. In life, I walk quietly. In art, I can produce nothing 
bigger or intenser than I experience in life. I am, what you 
would call, poor all round.” 


“ Poor—in feeling, most of all,” said Dinah with irrepressible 
bitterness. 

“In the constant exhibition of feeling, you mean, in reitera- 
tions of ‘I love you.’” Gaston turned, having got thus far; he 
walked back to her with marked deliberation. “In the art of 
quarrelling about nothing—in showy expenditure of emotion on 
trifles . . . emotion of which I take it, only a limited quantity is 
dealt to each of us, and which we should store up for large 
occasions—in capacity of this kind I am doubtless poor. If I were 
a moral nonentity, Dinah, no human heart in my breast at all, it 
would seem strange, after four years’ companionship, close as 
ours, that you should love me still!” 
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There was an inflexion in Gaston Arbuthnot’s voice that over- 
stepped the line of tenderness. His face, through it was calm, 
wore an unwonted flush. To Dinah, burning with passionate 
sense of injury, the very reasonableness of his speech was an 
offence. To Dinah his quiet pleading seemed fine words— 
altogether beside the present grave issue of their lives. 

“Love! Ah, I love you, well as ever, to my misfortune! I 
shall love you till my death. Do we measure love out by the 
meagre quantity of it we get in return?” 

“ And loving me, after this strong fashion, you desire that we 
should spend our lives apart? You tempt me to say a cutting 
thing,” broke forth Gaston with warmth, “yet I believe it to be 
a true one. A man had better be loved less, Dinah, and that his 
wife should remain contentedly at his side.” 

“No doubt of it. If you had married an educated woman you 
might have been happy with her—according to your notions of 
happiness. But there’s no going back on that, now; I exist, 
you see.” 

“Yes, Dinah, you exist.” 

“And I am two-and-twenty. And since we came to this place, 
I scarce know why, I have awakened. I see my ignorance. I 
know that I want more than I used to want in life. Gaston—I 
cannot fall asleep again. If you let me return among my own 
people I shall take to their plain country ways in time—perhaps 
shall find a little peace. At least I shall have work, real work, such 
as I was brought up to. I could never plod, patiently, at cross- 
stitch flowers for days and days together as I have done. And | 
can never rise to being a lady, as a week agol thought I might.” 

“Then the only outlook would seem to be Tavistock Moor. It 
is not a brilliant one for either of us—for myself, in particular.” 
Turning away from her, Gaston took up his hat, he moved 
aimlessly, and with a dull step, towards the door. “If I do not 
cry ‘ Kismet’ with a better grace,” he added, “ you must remember 
this sentence of widowerhood has come upon one suddenly, as I 
think without justice. But I shall not seek to stay you. I wish 
you to take back your freedom, unconditionally.” 

And so speaking, and while the coldness of death seized Dinah’s 
tortured heart, he left her. 
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CHatreR XLY. 
LABELLED AND CORDED. 


“No argument can help us, Geff. A woman without a tithe of 
my poor wife’s noble qualities but possessing even a faint sense of 
the ridiculous, might be reached: Dinah, never! Oh, it is the 
absurdity of the thing which humiliates one! A French song 
sung after a dinner-party . . . the winning of a pair of gloves!” 
said Gaston Arbuthnot bitterly. ‘“ And to think, out of such 
materials, that the jealousy of the most impracticable woman 
living could evolve serious tragedy!” 

“Tragedy,” returned Geff, “of which the fifth act is, as yet,. 
unconditioned.” 

Dinner was over; a meal at which Dinah had not appeared. 
The Arbuthnot cousins, side by side, were pacing a remote walk 
of the hotel garden. And Geoffrey, little by little, had made out 
the truth in respect of Dinah’s crowning misery. With his heart 
sore as a brave man’s heart could be over keen personal disappoint- 
ment, Geoffrey knew that he must arbitrate between the two 
people who stood nearest to him on earth, and with whose lives 
his own by some fantastic stroke of destiny, seemed, for good and 
for evil, to be interwoven. 

“T don’t believe in rash judgments, formed when the blood is 
hot,” went on Gaston Arbuthnot. ‘ When Dinah burst upon 
me with this new proposal I felt as if ten years of my youth 
had been taken from me. My anger was at white heat, and if I 
had spoken as I felt . . . Well, I did not so speak. I accepted 
my fate with a decent show of self-command. Reviewing the 
position—yes, and remembering every word you have been saying, 
Geff—I believe it may be best for my poor Dinab, to leave me, on 
probation. Let her stay for a couple of months with her people 
in Devonshire, see how things go on, and a 

“They will go on vilely! They will go from bad to worse.” 
Geoffrey was in no humour for putting ornamental polish on his 
words. ‘When does good come from a tentative separation 
between man and wife?” 

“ Exactly what I said to Dinah. These little imitation divorces, 
I told her, are risky experiments. Impossible to make her hear me.” 

“Your eloquence must jhave been at fault. You have had 
perfect happiness, Gaston—there is the truth! You have had 
such a lot as does not fall to one man in a million, and you have 
grown careless of it.” 


Geoffrey's voice was set in a lower key than usual. Glancing 
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round at him, Gaston surprised an expression on the strong 
features, a glow in the dark eyes that he remembered. Not 
wholly unlike this did Geff look on the late June evening when 
he came, four years ago, to his rooms in Jesus, and congratulated 
him, Gaston, on his engagement to Dinah Thurston. 

“You have always been Dinah’s friend. I thank God she will 
have you for her friend in the future. Towards myself, perhaps, 
you are a little less than kind. Some French proverb explains to 
us, does it not, how a man’s friendship can never be perfectly equal 
for a husband and for his wife ?” 

“The French proverb is at fault, as far as I am concerned,” said 
Geoffrey. ‘I am your friend. Iam Dinah’s. At this present 
hour I reprobate the conduct of both with strict impartiality.” 

“My conduct is negative. I find myself placed by an outburst 
of the eternal feminine injustice in a ridiculous position. I must, 
as men have done before me, live a ridiculous position out. 
Whatever my wife desires in the way of money arrangements 
shall be hers. On the day when she is tired of Tavistock Moor I 
shall be at her feet.” 

“All this might be aptly said if you were in a stage-box, a 
critic looking on at the histrionic break-up of other people’s lives, 
with a view to the morning papers.” 

“I have tried, since I was a boy, to regard everything con- 
cerning myself from an indifferent person’s point of view. The 
habit has become second nature, and——” 

“Shake yourself free of it to-night. You are not an indifferent 
person. You are not criticising a scene in a mixed drama. You 
have to decide whether you, Gaston Arbuthnot, intend, at thirty, 
to be a failure or a success.” 

“A failure!” repeated Gaston, his pride galled instantly. “ In 
your office of peacemaker, Geff, don’t allow your good will to run 
away with you. We have a score of big examples—Byron, if you 
choose, at their head—to show how men of shipwrecked lives can 
give the world the best of their genius.” 

“When you come to genius,” said Geff, grimly truthful, “we 
are off our lines. We are talking of common men, not of giants. 
For a man of your calibre, Gaston, to forfeit his domestic happi- 
ness, is to forfeit all. In losing Dinah, whatever her folly in 
proposing the Quixotic scheme, you would lose your right hand. 
Up to this time, even with a good and beautiful and long- 
suffering woman at your side, your backslidings have been many. 
Do you think you are going to work onward and upward without 
an influence such as Dinah’s has been to hold you straight ?” 

“ You speak hotly, Geff.” 
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“T feel hotly,” answered Geoffrey, without an effort at a fence. 
“My own life has been spoilt—I—I would say,” he corrected 
himself, “the happiness which men like you, Gaston, can throw 
away or keep, as they choose, is not likely to come near me. 
Mine must be sought for in such commonplace daily work as I have 
strength todo. This gives me a selfish interest in the welfare of 
the people I love. Your fireside and Dinah’s,” he attempted a 
lighter tone, “is the only one to which I can look forward in my 
old age.” 

Again Gaston watched his face, curiously. Perhaps in the 
moment’s keen illumination he read aright the larger nature than 
his own, apprehended with his balanced mixture of worldly depth 
and moral airiness, a page whose intricacies should never, in this 
life, be wholly deciphered by poor Geff, himself. 

“ You were right as to genius, Geoffrey. There is an ingredient 
wanting inme! If I had bad your heart I should not at thirty 
be a manufacturer of third-rate prettinesses for the dealers.” 


Engrossed in talk, the cousins paced to and fro among the falling 
shadows of the garden for another hour. It was an hour, a talk, 
which neither of the Arbuthnots would be likely to refer to, 
which neither, certainly, would forget, this side the grave. 
By-and-by, when night had come in earnest, when the roses and 
jasmines that clung round the hotel verandahs smelt dewy sweet, 
Gaston returned to the house, alone. He entered through the 
little court that had been fitted up as his studio. Here a flicker 
of starlight overhead showed him his tools, his unfinished models, 
his working blouse, all the implements of his craft, neatly set in 
order as Dinah’s hand left them. Passing on into the parlour he 
found himself in darkness, silence. For a moment a nameless 
fear—the possibility that she was gone—contracted Gaston 
Arbuthnot’s heart. Then, with soft, eager step, he made his 
way to his wife’s bedroom, laid his hand on the lock, and opened 
the door by an inch. 

A solitary light burned there. 

“May I come in, Dinah? Can I be of use to you in your 
packing ?” 

To this she answered not, or answered in so low a voice that 
Gaston’s ear could not catch the sound. He pushed back the 
door wide and entered, making fast the lock behind him. Dinah’s 
packing, to the smallest detail, was complete. Her boxes, labelled 
and corded, stood in a row; her wraps were put up ; her travelling- 
bag was strapped. Dinah, herself, sat in a low chair beside 
the curtained half-open window. The light from a hand-lamp on 
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the mantelshelf just enabled Gaston to discern the dead white- 
ness of her tired face. 


“Your packing done?” he asked her. “And have you moved 
these heavy boxes by yourself?” 

“The French woman helped me. I had no need of her—my 
arms are strong—but when she insisted, I thought it would look 
strange to refuse longer. I tried to speak to her lightly—just 
saying that I had to go away, of a sudden, to stay with friends in 
England.” 


“That was wise. It were a pity that idle tongues should 
begin to talk of us already.” 

No answer came to this. Gaston saw that her hands trembled, 
as they lay tightly clasped together on her knee. 

“ And about money, Dinah? ” 

Crossing the room, Mr. Arbuthnot shut down the window, then 
placed himself at the distance of two or three feet from his wife. 
He looked at her long and tenderly, looked as though on that 
white, strained face he saw some beauty which the dulness of his 
senses, the selfishness of his heart, had never during the past 
four years let him discover. 

“ Geoffrey and I have just had a long talk. I believe, as far as 
Southampton, you had better let Geff be purse-holder. Then 
we must think of the future. We must plan as to a permanent 
settlement. I am a poor man, you know, Dinah, or rich only by 
fits and starts. If I can secure to you two hundred pounds a 
year could you make it enough ? ” 

Dinah raised her clasped hands deprecatingly. Her speech 
failed her. Now in the moment when she needed strength, self- 
control most, they proved traitors. She could only sit, faint, 
cold, sick, only hear the details of her own passionate wish put 
into calm, reasonable—aye, and generous detail by Gaston. 

“For the first year,” he repeated, “ until I become a steadier 
worker, could you make an allowance of two hundred pounds 
suffice ?” 

“T want nothing but a few pounds at first,” said Dinah, with a 
desperate effort. ‘After that, I will work—plain-sewing, out-door 
work, anything they can find for me to do.” 

“ You might get plain-sewing and out-door work, too, without 
going as far as Tavistock Moor.” 

“But I am known there. I am not the sort of woman—I 
mean, as yet-—to make my way, alone, among strangers.” 

“You shall neither go to Tavistock Moor nor among strangers. 
You shall remain with me.” Gaston said this with slow emphasis. 
“The law is on my side.” 
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Poor Dinah started up. The world seemed to float away from 
before her. A piteous look in which—yes, amidst all its anguish 
—there was a tremble of hope, went across her blanched face. 

“My sins have been grievous enough, the sins of carelessness 
and selfishness—they have not gone deeper. Let the future make 
up for them. Forgive me, Dinah!” Arbuthnot’s arms were 
opened wide. “I could not work, I could not live without you. I 
love you better than my life.” 

With a cry as of a child taken back, unexpectedly, to the lost 
shelter of home, Dinah fell upon his breast. 








How shall 3 Vote? 


“Tue Constitution of England is safe till the day of judgment,” 
said Pitt. “It is the day of no judgment that I am afraid of,” 
answered Burke. The day of no judgment is arrived. Every 
cherished institution of the land is in the melting-pot. The dis- 
solution of Parliament will be followed by the dissolution of the 
bonds which hold society together. Four hundred candidates are 
pledged not to the reform, but the Disestablishment of the Church. 
Mr. Broadhurst and the Trades’ Unions have declared themselves 
in favour of the abolition of the hereditary principle in govern- 
ment. Mr. Labouchere, in a lively article in the ‘Fortnightly 
Review,’ is in favour of the Queen still preserving her throne, 
provided it is maintained at a great reduction of price. The 
Monarch of the England of Radicalism is to have the magnificent 
allowance of twenty-five thousand a year, five thousand of which 
sum is to be allotted to the Prince of Wales. A small sum even 
is not to be allowed to the youthful scions of royalty for “a start 
in life.” Courtiers, Mr. Labouchere states, are a most degraded 
class of mankind, so lords- and ladies-in-waiting are to be remorse- 
lessly scooped out. A town and country house are to be provided 
for royalty—I suppose, a town house in Redcliffe Square, and a 
villa at Putney. Mr. Labouchere does not state his plan for the 
distribution of the palaces, but I suppose Windsor Park will be 
cut into small plots. A few years, or it may be said a few months 
ago, such an article would be considered an elaborate joke; but 
in revolutionary times ideas travel fast. The wildest proposition 
of one week is considered a marvel of wisdom in the next. The 
House of Lords is to be abolished, and Mr. Chamberlain has 
declared his opposition to anything being substituted in its place. 
The House of Commons is to say what it likes, do what it likes, 
and rob whom it likes. What it decrees in its superlative wisdom 
is to be law. 

The electoral campaign has been filled with surprises. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s revolutionary propositions for confiscating land 
were rejected with disgust by Lord Hartington. Mr. Chamber- 
lain retaliated by calling his future leader an ignorant Rip Van 
Winkle. Sir William Harcourt has installed himself as the 
champion of Mr. Chamberlain. Their union reminds one of the 
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old story of the quack doctor who had a page-boy to walk before 
him, crying out, “ My master cures all sorts of diseases.” To which 
remark the doctor blandly assented with, “The youth says true.” 
So Sir William Harcourt goes before, singing the praises of the 
Birmingham demagogue, “ Mr. Chamberlain is moderate, sagacious 
and prudent.” “I am sagacious and prudent and astonished at 
my own moderation,” responds the unblushing Joseph. There is 
nothing new in Mr. Chamberlain. He is a poor copy of the 
leaders of the French Revolution. Such men are always cropping 
up in troublous times. Guizot once produced a great impression 
in the Chamber of Deputies, by saying in a dreamy manner to one 
of the leading revolutionists, “Je vous connais depuis quarante 
années. Vous vous nommiez alors—Peétion.” The ex-Mayor of 
Birmingham in his self-sufficiency and powers of mischief closely 
resembles the Mayor of Paris. In ’93, the keelmen of Sunderland, 
after reading Tom Paine, said to General Lambton, “ You have a 
great estate, General; we shall soon divide it amongst us.” 
“You will presently spend it in liquor, and what will you do 
then?” said the General. ‘ Why then, General, we shall divide 
again.” Such times are once more approaching, and yet we see 
Lord Rosebery, who brings the tactics of the turf into political 
life, twaddling in support of communism to an ignorant audience. 
When the “Great Divide” takes place, such a distinguished 
member of the House of Rothschild will fare badly, and nobody 
will sympathise with his shrieks and protests. 

No wonder the moderate Liberal is crying out, “ How shall I 
vote?” Lord Cowper’s mind is very much exercised on this subject, 
but after much internal struggling he has determined not to leave 
the Liberal party, but has resolved to remain and hold the coat- 
tail of the impetuous Joseph in order to put a stop to his wild 
career. Dean Vaughan, in a letter which contains more of the 
wisdom of the serpent than the harmlessness of the dove, has 
determined to follow the example of Lord Cowper, and hang on 
frantically to the other coat-tail. This is not chivalrous, but 
frightened men do strange things. It would surely be more 
honourable when you differ with your party to leave it than 
remain in it as a drag-chain. 

Mr. Jesse Collings has just given us what he considers the nut- 
shell of the case against the landowners, in the words of the early 
settlers in America who proclaimed that “The earth is the Lord’s. 
The Almighty has given it to his people. We are his people.” 
Mr. Jesse Collings does not seem to be aware that the descendants 
of the Pilgrim Fathers first propounded this comfortable doctrine 
in order to despoil the Indians, the rightful possessors of the soil. 
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“The people,” of course, means the new voters who are to eat up 
the possessors of land. 

Old Fagin, who also was in the confiscatory line of business, 
once said, “ Upon my honour,” on which Mr. William Sykes was 
so unutterably disgusted that he had to ask for a bit of rabbit- 
pie in order to take the taste of the word out of his mouth. So 
when Mr. Jesse Collings brings forward the name of Providence 
in order to further Mr. Chamberlain’s designs, I feel tempted to 
order a supply of the same dish. Of course the plunder of the 
landowner is demanded in order to relieve the poor. This has 
been the jargon of marauders in all times. Thackeray’s George 
De Barnewell, before slaying his affectionate uncle, thus addresses 
him: “Tell me where thy gold is. Thow hast no use for it. I can 
spend it in relieving poverty on which thou tramplest.” Holders 
of all kinds of property will be very soon addressed in similar 
terms. 

But it is said, “Oh, these wild projects of Mr. Chamberlain 
are only meant to catch the votes of the raw electorate, and Lord 
Hartington will never allow them to be carried into execution.” 
Lord Hartington has put his foot down, but unfortunately he has 
often done this before, and then lifted it up to keep step with his 
Radical allies. He is already caving in. Rip Van Winkle having 
been chidden by his master, sees nothing confiscatory in the pro- 
posals of Mr. Chamberlain. He is imitating the conduct of the 
Cornish clergyman who was protesting in his sermon against the 
horrible sin of wrecking, when it was announced to the congrega- 
tion that a ship had just gone ashore. The worthy divine, after 
remonstrating with his hearers, who were rapidly leaving the 
church in order to share in the plunder, at last pathetically 
exclaimed, throwing his surplice over his head: “At least, my 
brethren, let us all start fair.” The Duchess of Berry once, at 
Dieppe, desired some English gentlemen to play a game of 
cricket. In the middle of the first innings she sent to ask when 
they were going to begin. With the emissaries of the Caucus 
promising misguided labourers the plunder of the landowner and 
the clergyman, and turning quiet villages into hells upon earth, 
the revolution in England has commenced, but there are not 
the slightest signs that Lord Hartington realizes what is going 
on. He ridicules the fears of the sufferers. If he had been in 
the Black Hole of Calcutta he would have asked its occupants 
why on earth they were fighting with each other to get near the 
window. Lord Derby deprecates what is coming, but announces 
that he is going to swim with the stream. I think he will find 
a very unaccustomed and unwelcome beverage therein. Mr. 
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Goschen alone of the moderate Liberals seems to stand to his 
guns, and has dissected the absurd plans of the Caucus in a 
masterly style. But I fear he will end in giving a mild assent to 
what he cannot prevent. 

“ How shall I vote?” Hodge the agricultural labourer is asking 
himself. This is the great question of the day. The Radicals 
are bidding high for his support. A farmer in Dorsetshire asked 
one of his men, who had been in his service twenty-three years, 
how he meant to vote. “ Well, sir,” was the answer, “they tell 
I that if I vote right Iam to have five acres of land. Not up 
here on the downs, but down there,” pointing to his employer’s 
best field. To give an elector five pounds, of course, is rank 
bribery ; to promise a man five acres is considered an ingenious 
electioneering device. It was necessary that such an insidious 
scheme should be opposed. From Parkstone, the cultured suburb 
of Poole in the east, famed for its valorous knights and beauteous 
dames of the Primrose League, to Sherborne in the west, a 
determined stand has been made against the band of fierce 
barbarians who are attempting to change quiet villages into 
hells upon earth. The result has been most satisfactory. In 
Lord Wimborne’s park thousands assembled to hear Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s stirring eloquence. The Radicals were aghast at the 


success of the movement, and a grand Conservative meeting 
being announced at Sherborne, the great Sir William Harcourt 
was brought down to enlighten the agricultural mind. Here are 
the programmes of the contending parties. Mr. Chamberlain 
complains, and here he is right, that the labourer has no sufficient 


amusement. 
have supplied. 
Look on this picture and on that: 


This is a want that the Dorsetshire Conservatives 


“Dorset Liberal Association.— “A grand Conservative Demon- 


President: The Right Hon. Lord 
Richard Grosvenor, M.P.—A Public 
Meeting is intended to be held, 
under the auspices of the above 
Association, in a spacious marquee 
in Whitecliff-mill Street, Blandford, 
on Monday, 28th Sept., 1885, when 
the Right Hon. Sir William Vernon 
Harcourt, Bart., M.P., will deliver 
an Address to the Registered Elec- 
tors of Dorset. The chair will be 
taken at six o’clock P.M. (in the 
unavoidable absence of Lord R. 
Grosvenor) by the Right Hon. 


stration for the West of England, 
and Monster Féte and Gala, will 
take place in Sherborne Park on 
Saturday, the 3rd October, 1885.— 
At three P.M. a Public Meeting will 
be held, the chair being taken by 
the Right Hon. Lord Alington, and 
an Address will be delivered by 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Iddes- 
leigh (Sir Stafford Northcote).— 
Amusements of a varied character. 
—Amongst others, the following 
celebrated artistes will appear :— 
The world-renowned Brothers Le- 
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Lord Wolverton, who will be sup- 
ported by the Hon. W. H. B. 
Portman, M.P.; the Hon. Edwin 
B. Portman; the Hon. Pascoe 
Glyn; H. Cary Batten, Esq.; and 
Henry P. Sturgis, Esq.; also by Sir 
Richard G. Glyn, Bart.; J. C. 
Mansel-Phydell, Esq.; J. P. Fox 
Gundry, Esq.; John Batten, Esq. ; 
W. M. Calcraft, Esq.; W. C. Plow- 
den, Esq.; the Rev. Carr J. Glyn; 
Rev. E. M. Young; the Rev. 
Thomas Neave; J. C. Swinburne- 
Hanham, Esq.; C. E. Robinson, 
Esq.; George Belben, Esq., and 
many other leading and influential 
gentlemen of the Dorset Liberal 
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van, in their sensational perfor- 
mance upon the rolling globe upon 
the high wire.—Mons. Athol, the 
talented slack-wire walker, juggler, 
hat-spinner, balancer, and Musical 
Momus.—Barton and Hart, the ceie- 
brated Negro Comedians, dancers, 
burlesque actors, and eccentric per- 
formers.—Sidney and Alphonse, 
in their wonderful bicycle and 
skating feats—Bayliss and Berril 
(the comical clowns), in their 
extraordinary performances upon 
the horizontal bar.—Mr. R. H. 
Sanders, the well-known comic 
singer, dancer, and comedian. 
Three performances.” 


Association.” 


Besides this, there were in the Conservative féte fireworks, 
greasy poles, and roundabouts. 

Sir William Harcourt, notwithstanding his own gyrations, 
seems to have a great prejudice against roundabouts, and spoke in 
severe terms of their employment by the Conservative party. Now 
nothing is more amusing than looking at a roundabout. There 
was a delightful picture in Punch, suggested by Lord Randolph 


Churchill, of a House of Lords composed of Sir William Harcourts. 
A roundabout filled with the same materials would be pleasant to 
see. Sir William Harcourt reminds one of Washington Irving’s 
description of an American Minister who thought so much of him- 
self, that when he walked to the east he imagined the west would 
tip up. And then Sir William Harcourt will be jocose, and 
jocosity is not his forte. He was above his audience. He talked 
of Eastern Roumelia. Now the Dorsetshire labourers had never 
heard of Eastern Roumelia, and, incredible as it may seem, they 
had never heard of Sir William Harcourt. We understand that 
the wise men of the west who attended both demonstrations are 
unanimously of opinion that “ Monsieur Athol, the talented slack- 
wire walker, hat-spinner, balancer and Musical Momus,” was out 
and out the superior of Sir William, who resembled the heavy 
father of a theatrical company attempting to prance in a light 
part. It is singular that “a scion of royalty ” like “ Historicus ” 
should abet the cause of revolution. It is hazardous. Joseph II. 
when asked to see Dr. Franklin, declined on the ground he was 
in the kingly line of business. A relative of Sir William Harcourt 
—for Sir William is, of course, related to the Bourbons—the 
Duke of Orleans, headed the revolution in France, but instead of 
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ascending the throne he mounted the scaffold. Revolution, it is 
said, like Saturn, devours its own children, and if it is successful 
in England, it will without doubt open its mouth very wide and 
engulf, although with difficulty, the ponderous Sir William 
Harcourt. 

A Hampshire clergyman, in a letter to the Times, states that an 
old labourer said to him the other day, “I expect to get some- 
thing good out of the ¢w parties at Christmas.” Visions of roast 
beef and plum pudding will have an important influence in the 
coming struggle. The elimination of the squire and parson, as 
proposed by Mr. Chamberlain, would be a terrible blow in the 
matter of good cheer. I hope the aged labourer, whichever way 
he votes, will have a merry Christmas. 

That the agricultural labourer was badly treated in the time of 
the corn laws, when his wages were low and_the price of bread 
was high, nobody can deny with truth. Besides this, the enclosure 
of commons was carried out in many instances with the greatest 
injustice. As long as a labourer had the use of a common he 
considered himself, and in fact was, a landed proprietor. A 
rectification of this injustice ought to be the object of everyone 
who calls himself a Conservative. It seems to me that the 
adoption of Lord Tollemache’s proposal would satisfy the real 
wants of the agricultural labourer. 

Not only is land to be confiscated, but the signal has been 
given, with the connivance of Mr. Gladstone, for the overthrow of 
the Established Church. The other day, in East Norfolk, the local 
caucus rejected a very advanced Liberal, Mr. Lee Warner, because 
he positively refused to vote for Disestablishment. Here is an 
extract from a letter which Mr. Lee Warner sent to the Spectator. 
It is an admirable testimony in favour of the institution which it 
is proposed to destroy. 


“TI pointed out what the clergy in the country have done for their 
parishioners ; how the parsonage is the dispensary, the bank, the lending 
library, the shield against petty tyranny of all kinds; how all education 
of past years was undertaken by our clergy; how Christianity has been 
handed down by the system which has only recently become exclusive.” 


This pathetic appeal had no affect on the chivalrous minds of 
the local caucus, who rejected Mr. Lee Warner, and have decided 
to support a protégé of Mr. Chamberlain, a gentleman whose 
“vocal powers,” even according to his supporters, are extremely 
limited. When the mistresses of George I. arrived in London, 
they were received with ribald cries by the crowd, when one 
of them put her head out of the window of the carriage, and 


cried out, “I come for your goots.” “ We know you do,” roared 
VOL. LXXY. ¥ 
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the mob, “and our chattels too.” Mr. Chamberlain has had the 
assurance to send down an unhappy German gentleman to supply 
the place of Mr. Lee Warner, and of course this enlightened 
“ furriner ” is prepared to disport with the goots and chattels of 
the English Church. 

There was one institution of the land that it was thought Mr. 
Gladstone would never consent to destroy. He has always prided 
himself on his attachment to the Church of England. The first 
time I ever heard his mellifluous voice he was violently opposing 
the admission of Dissenters into the Universities, on the ground 
of the danger it would cause to the Establishment ; and now it is 
evident, from a passage in the pitiful address to the Midlothian 
electors, that the attack on the Establishment is not to be opposed. 
Mr. Gladstone possesses the art of forgetting more than any 
man who ever existed. Look at his conduct in Egypt. There 
has lately been a curious correspondence between him and Mr. 
Wilfrid Blunt. It is certainly a great historical puzzle how Mr. 
Gladstone was persuaded into the Egyptian war. He played a 
warlike part very well, indeed he assumed the garb and manners 
ofa Jingo. After the battle of Tel-el-Kebir his enthusiasm was 
unbounded. He went in state to the Lyceum to see a play with 
the appropriate title of ‘Much Ado ahout Nothing,’ and received 
an ovation from a sympathetic audience. He was delighted with 
Leonato’s speech, “A victory is twice itself when the achiever 
brings home full numbers.” “Full numbers,” indeed! Why, the 
war in Egypt had only just began. Where are the “ full numbers” 
now? The desert is strewn with the bones of gallant officers 
and privates who eught to have died in a worthier cause. Then he 
made himself conspicuous at a Sunday procession of returning Life 
Guards. On a Sunday! Tell it not in Midlothian! This was 
not enough, but a far grander féte was organised in honour of the 
great victory. A procession of the army of Egypt took place. 
Indian troops (Oh, if Lord Beaconsfield had done this!) were 
brought over to adorn the scene. And now Mr. Gladstone is 
wringing his hands over his folly. He appears before his consti- 
tuents in sackcloth and ashes. But of course he has an excuse 
for his warlike mania. “It was that wicked Lord Salisbury who 
pushed me into this inscrutable mess.” Grand Old Man! 

A son of Lord North used to amuse his friends by constantly 
writing to the newspapers in critical times, signing himself “A 
Bystander Who Has His Fears.” There are a great many 
frightened bystanders at the present time. If they wish to 
prevent a collapse of everything that they hold dear, it is necessary 
that they should assume an active part in the coming struggle. 
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The elections are to take place in chill November. Out-voters 
who have to travel a long distance (I myself have to vote some- 
where in the neighbourhood of the North Pole) must not mind 
the thermometer. Good Bishop Wilson set an admirable example 
at Calcutta. ‘ Nobody comes to church,” he said. “ Why not? 
They say it is hot. Well, it is very hot; yet here I am in the 
pulpit steaming like a boiled cabbage—preaching away.” Being 
frozen is worse than being boiled, but we must submit to the 
inevitable. Let us imitate the conduct of the Prodigal Son as 
I heard it described by an old woman preaching in the Eastern 
counties, who, if she had lived, would have become an ornament 
to the Salvation Army. The Prodigal, according to her account, 
after his determination to return home, said, “Ill run, and if I 
ean’t run I'll walk, and ifI can’t walk Ill row], and if I can’t rowl 
T'll lay down flat on all fours and scrupe along.” A wretched 
creature has just told me he cannot go and record his vote because 
he is afraid it will increase his rheumatism. I have told him he 
must go, even if he has to “scrupe along.” 

In the good old times what fun the elections were! The candi- 
dates kept open house for weeks, and everybody who liked feasted 
at their expense. I was present at a contest in a Midland town 
where the election lasted ten days at least (in the counties the poll 
was open sometimes for fifteen days), and then there was a scrutiny 
on the spot, and Lord John Russell, the Whig candidate, was 
rejected by a majority of one. What scenes took place! Every 
day at the close of the poll the candidates appeared on the hustings 
and, when the numbers were announced, addressed the electors 
amidst a tremendous row from their supporters. Then grand 
processions were formed, and the contending parties moved off, 
bands in front, to perambulate the town. The opposing parties 
generally met in the course of the day in the High Street, and 
then a terrific combat ensued, which was delightful to the youthful 
mind. The bands were in front of the battle, and when the 
drumsticks were elevated high in the air one knew that the battle 
had begun. I think the rival musicians, like the Condottieri in 
the Middle Ages, understood one another, and except an occasional 
black eye not much mischief was done. They resembled Mr. 
Pecksniff’s horse in the qualities of great action and no go. The 
Whig band certainly was very annoying after a successful day’s 
poll, when it filled the air with a song of triumph. I remember 
to this day my dejection when I heard the Tory band receive an 
order, “To go about the town playing something bright and 
strong, but especially to avoid the ‘Conquerin’ ’Ero.’” Then how 
the out-voters were received! Coachfuls of them were welcomed 
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with enthusiasm, and were carried off to feast and vote. At the 
approaching election I shall merely be No. six-hundred-and some- 
thing, and my reception will be as chilly as the weather. 

I should have thought that no Conservative would at the 
present moment be asking himself, ‘ How shall I vote? ”—but I 
see, by letters in the newspapers, that some beings erect on 
two legs and bearing the outward semblance of mankind, are 
hesitating because, forsooth, they profess fear of Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s Tory Democracy. Why, we are appealing to the 
Democracy, and if there are no Tories amongst them it will fare 
ill with the cause we have at heart. Lord Randolph’s services to 
the cause of Conservatism have been immense. It is he that has 
rallied the party from a state of depression and made it the 
militant power that it now is. He is fighting the good fight and 
bearding the leader of the Caucus in his den. The cry against 
him seems to proceed from some cantankerous malcontents, whose 
services were not properly appreciated by Lord Salisbury in the 
formation of his Ministry. 

The Athenians, after hearing Demosthenes, cried out, “ Let us 
march against Philip.” After reading Lord Salisbury’s speech, 
we must follow the example of the city of the violet crown. 
“Let us march against the Caucus.” Is this great country—the 
country of Pitt and Burke, of Wellington and Nelson—to be ruled 
by Birmingham? A thousand times, No! The enemy are losing 
their confidence. The quarrels under the dilapidated old umbrella 
are rapidly degenerating into a free fight. Look at the French 
elections where the Conservatives have gained an unexpected 
triumph. “ Le probable warrive jamais.” The women of France, 
on account of the persecution of their Church, have played a great 
part in the contest; and the power of the women of England will 
be felt in the approaching struggle. Are we again to submit to 
so-called statesmen who promised us Peace and Retrenchment, and 
have just landed us in increased taxation with a budget of a 
hundred millions? The Yorkshire beggars used to have a proverb— 
“From Hell, Hull, and Halifax, good Lord deliver us.” I think, 
without profanity, we may pray for our deliverance from that 
triumvirate of mischief Mr. Chamberlain, Sir William Harcourt, 
and last, but not least, the “Grand Old Man.” 











Che Atheist’s Mass. 


Parr I. 
THE MYSTERY, 

Ir is well known that Dr. Bianchon, to whom medical science is 
indebted for a noble theory of physiology, and who, while still a 
young man, secured a position among the leading lights of the world- 
renowned Ecole de Paris, practised surgery for many years ere he 
finally devoted himself exclusively to medicine. His first tutor in 
the former branch of the healing art was one of our great French 
surgeons, the illustrious Desplein, whose professional career may be 
aptly likened to that of a meteor, which traverses the starry sky, and 
disappears for ever, leaving no trace of its brilliance behind it. For 
even Desplein’s enemies admit that his method was intransmissible, 
and perished with him. 

Like all the sons of genius, he had no heirs; his special 
gifts were born with him, and with him they died. Indeed, the 
glory of the great surgeon resembles that of the great actor, 
which lives only while he lives to tread the stage, and dwindles 
to a mere tradition when he departs. Actors and surgeons, like 
those great singers and virtuost whose brilliant execution decuples 
the power of music, are, each and all of them, the heroes of an hour. 
Desplein’s fate is a striking proof of this similarity between the 
destinies of these transitory geniuses. His name, yesterday so 
celebrated, to-day well-nigh forgotten, will henceforth be unknown 
beyond the narrow limits of his speciality. And, in truth, exceptional, 
indeed, must be the circumstances under which the reputation of a 
savant transcends the boundaries of science, and finds a place in the 
general history of mankind. But did Desplein possess that encyclo- 
pedic knowledge which renders a man the voice or the figure of his 
age? Desplein was endowed with a superhuman sweep and depth of 
vision. An intuition, native or acquired, enabled him to read the 
patient and his malady through and through, to seize the diagnostics 
peculiar to the individual, and to determine the very hour, nay, the 
very moment, when—atmospherical and temperamental influences 
duly considered and allowed for—any given operation ought to be 
performed. How did he contrive thus to keep step with Nature ? 
Was it that he had studied the constantly proceeding combination of 
the living organism with those elementary materials which man 
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receives from the air and from the earth, and works up into the form 
peculiar to each individual? Or did he rely upon that powerful 
process of deduction and analogy which was the special feature of 
Cuvier’s intellect? Be this as it may, Desplein had succeeded in 
making himself the confidant of the flesh, and learned to decipher its 
future and its past, from the aspect of its present condition. But 
was he, like Hippocrates, Galen, and Aristotle, the living incarnation 
of the learning of his time? Did he lead a whole school of followers 
towards new and undiscovered worlds? No. Although it cannot be 
denied that this perpetual observer of the chemistry of the human 
body was familiar with the old-world science of “ magism ”—in other 
words, the knowledge of the elements in a state of fusion, of the 
sources of life, of life antecedent to life, of incipient or germinal 
existence,—it must in justice be confessed that he was, unfortunately, 
the very embodiment of personality ; and the egotism which isolated 
him during his life-time is now the assassin of his renown. The 
sonorous statue which trumpets to the Future the secrets which 
genius succeeds in wringing from its womb, is wanting to the grave 
of Desplein. 

Perhaps, however, Desplein’s talent was of a piece with his beliefs, 
and consequently mortal. To him the terrestrial atmosphere was a 
generative envelope; he regarded the earth as an egg, surrounded 
by its shell; and being unable to determine whether the egg had 
come before the hen, or the hen before the egg, he declined to believe 
either in bird or egg. That there was an animal anterior to man, or 
a spirit that survived him,—both these propositions he met with a 
blank denial. He was not a sceptic, he had no doubts upon the 
point—he was sure. His atheism was perfectly pure and frank, like 
that of many savants—from a strictly moral point of view, as worthy 
folks as ever stepped; but invincibly atheistic, atheistic to a degree 
beyond the conception of really religious people. Accustomed from 
his earliest youth upwards, as he had been, to dissect the being of 
beings, before life, in life, and after life, and to probe its every organ 
and apparatus, without discovering the one inseparable soul which is 
the indispensable basis of religious theory, he had naturally, if not 
inevitably, fallen into this attitude of dogmatic atheism. That which 
his knife could and did reveal to him was a brain-centre, a nerve- 
centre, and an aero-sanguine centre; of which the first two supple- 
ment one another so effectually that, as Desplein learned, from 
personal experience, during the last forty-eight hours of his existence, 
the sense of hearing is not absolutely essential to hearing, nor that of 
sight to seeing—the solar plexus undoubtedly being capable of acting 
as their substitute. Hence Desplein, finding that man is endowed 
with two souls, buttressed his atheism with this fact (although it in 
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no way affects the question of the existence of a God), and died 
impenitent—at least so common rumour runs—like many highly 
gifted men, who, nevertheless, may, perhaps, find mercy with their 
Maker. 

The life of this great man was marked by many “littlenesses ”—if 
one must adopt the language of the foes who enviously sought to 
diminish his reputation—but “seeming contradictions” would be a 
more becoming phrase. Ever ignorant of the motives which influence 
superior minds, the envious and the foolish promptly seize upon any 
superficial inconsistency in their conduct, and make it the basis of an 
indictment, on which they are condemned out of hand. Even if the 
measures thus attacked should subsequently be crowned with success, 
some portion, however slight, of the original calumnies will be sure 
to cling. Thus, in our days, Napoleon Buonaparte was blamed by 
his contemporaries, when he would have overshadowed England with 
the pinions of his eagle. It needed 1822 and St. Helena, to explain 
1804 and the gun-boats of Boulogne. 

As no one could assail Desplein’s professional reputation with the 
slightest chance of success, his enemies fell foul of his character— 
singling out for special attack his whims and oddities, which really 
amounted to no more than that which the English term eccentricity. 
At times superbly clad as Crébillon, the tragedian, himself, Desplein 
would suddenly affect the most exaggerated negligence in his apparel. 
Now he would be seen in a carriage, now on foot. Alternately 
brusque and affable, outwardly grinding and grasping, while inwardly 
prepared to lay his whole fortune at the feet of his exiled Sovereign 
—who, indeed, once did him the honour to borrow it for a time— 
no man ever was the subject of so many conflicting judgments. 
Although quite capable of presenting himself at the Tuileries with a 
Prayer-book in his pocket, and slyly slipping it out, in the hope that 
his assumed piety would procure him the bit of black ribbon* which 
no doctor ought to covet, he was, beyond a doubt, as thorough-paced 
a scoffer as ever breathed. His contempt for mankind, after having 
observed it both from above and from below, and watched it when 
engaged, free from all disguise, in the performance alike of the most 
solemn and the most trivial acts of existence, was profound and 
immeasurable. In the case of many great men, it will be found that 
their qualities go hand in hand. If, among these giants, one presents 
himself having more talent than wit, even he will have more wit than 
the man who is distinguished above his fellows for that quality. 
Genius of any kind implies mental vision. This perceptive faculty 
may be specially directed to some particular subject; but the eye 
that sees the flower can see the sun. The physician who heard the 


* The Cross of the order of St. Michael was attached to a black ribbon. 
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diplomatist, whose life he had saved, exclaiming, “ How is the 
Emperor?” and remarked, “the courtier returns; the man will soon 
follow”—this man was something more than a mere surgeon or 
physician—he was prodigiously witty into the bargain. In like 
manner, the patient and assiduous student of mankind will sanction 
the lofty pretensions of Desplein, and will deem him, as he deemed 
himself, to have had in him the making of a minister, potentially as 
great as the actual surgeon. 

Among the many enigmas which Desplein’s life presented to the 
eyes of his contemporaries, we have chosen one of the most interesting, 
not merely because it 7s one of the most interesting, but also because 
the solution will be found towards the close of the narrative, and will 
vindicate his memory from certain unjust aspersions. 

Among all Desplein’s hospital pupils, Horace Bianchon was one 
of his greatest favourites. Before he became a resident student at 
the Hotel-Dieu, Bianchon had been an ordinary medical student, and 
had lodged in a miserable boarding-house, situated in the Quartier 
Latin, and known as “ La Maison Vauquer.” There the poor young 
fellow had undergone the trials of that pinching poverty which is, as 
it were, a sort of crucible, whence men of genuine talent issue pure 
and incorruptible as flawless diamonds, which no blow can damage. 
Tested by the fierce fire of their unchained passions, their integrity 
acquires a solidity which no subsequent temptation can destroy. 
The incessant toil, by means of which they seek to curb their 
gnawing appetites, prepares and fits them for the struggles in which 
genius is ever called upon to engage. Horace, then, was an upright 
lad, altogether incapable of swerving from the path of honour; a 
lad of few words and prompt deeds, ready to pawn his coat, or to sit 
up day and night, to serve a friend. In short, he was one of 
those friends who never trouble themselves to think whether their 
services will be repaid ; feeling sure that, at a pinch, they will receive 
more than they have given. He had succeeded in inspiring almost 
all his companions with that kind of respect which unassuming 
virtue hardly ever fails to command. Many of them even feared 
his censure. Nevertheless, he was perfectly free from priggishness. 
There was not a single touch of the puritan or the parson about him. 
He could even season a bit of advice with a good round oath or two, 
and was always willing to join in any jollification that was agate. 
An agreeable companion, as free from prudery as any guardsman, 
frauk and straightforward as—no, not as a sailor, for your sailor of 
to-day is as wily and wary as a veteran ambassador—but as a brave 
young chap, who has no secrets to conceal, and has never done any- 
thing to be ashamed of, Horace paced along with head erect and 
smiling face. To sum up in one word, he was the Pylades of moie 
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than one Orestes—the ancient Furies, of course, being represented— 
and very faithfully and adequately represented—by the modern dun. 
Meantime, while thus doing his best to mitigate the poverty of 
others, he erdured his own with that cheerfulness which is, perhaps, 
one of the principal elements of courage ; and, in common with all 
those who possess nothing, he contracted very few debts. Sober as a 
camel, active as a stag, he was as steady in his conduct as in his 
ideas. 

Horace Bianchon’s happy life began on the day when his illustrious 
teacher first fully recognised those qualities and defects wnich con- 
tributed in about equal proportions to render Dr. Horace Bianchon 
so thoroughly dear to all his friends. When a clinical professor 
receives a student into his inner circle, that student “has his foot in 
the stirrup,” as they say. And so Bianchon soon found. Desplein 
speedily introduced him to his wealthy patients, by taking him 
with him to their houses as an assistant, to the great advantage of 
the latter; who not only often received a handsome gratuity, but 
gradually and imperceptibly familiarised himself with the ways and 
doings of the Parisian world, which, at the first blush, seems to the 
provincial mind to be shrouded in impenetrable mystery. In addition 
to this, Desplein allowed his young pupil to be present at his con- 
sultations, and employed him as occasion served; and if a rich 
patient wanted some one to accompany him to the seaside, Bianchon 
was the person selected for the purpose. In short, Desplein did his 
utmost to push his pet pupil, and to form the nucleus of a connection 
for him. Meanwhile, naturally enough, as time progressed, the rich 
and famous surgeon, and the obscure and poverty-stricken student, 
became great cronies. The former had now few or no secrets from 
the latter, who thus came thoroughly to understand the idio- 
syncrasies of this remarkable man, whose temperament seemed to 
partake in about equal proportions of that of the lion and the bull,* 
and who ultimately died—as men of such temperament are apt to 
die—of hypertrophy of the heart. Need it be said that among the 
first secrets which the pupil learned as this intimacy ripened, were 
his master’s political ambition, and his profoundly atheistical creed, 
if creed it can be called. 

One day Bianchon happened to mention to Desplein the case of 
a poor water-carrier in the Quartier Saint-Jacques, who was suffering 
from a terrible disease brought on by want and overwork. The 
poor fellow—an Auvergnat almost as a matter of course—had eaten 
nothing better than potatoes during the long and severe winter of 


* Balzac would seem to have endowed the imaginary Desplein with 
Dupuytren’s morale and Thénin’s physique. See Dr. Williams’s ‘ Memoirs 
of Life and Work.’ 
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1821. On hearing this story, what must the celebrated surgeon do 
but, neglecting all his other patients, drive off as fast as his horse 
could tear, followed by Bianchon, to the poor man’s house, and 
personally superintend his removal to the hospital, founded, in the 
Faubourg Saint-Denis, by the famous Dubois? Thither, too, he went 
day after day, until the patient was finally cured and discharged, 
whereupon Desplein—the sordidly avaricious Desplein—bought him 
a horse and water-cart, to set him up in his trade. Now this poor 
Auvergnat was, as we say, “quite a character.’ One of his 
friends falls ill. Forthwith he brings him to Desplein, exclaiming, 
with an effusion of gratitude, “I couldn’t abear the thought of his 
going to any one else.” Utter boor as he was,* Desplein grasped the 
water-carrier’s hand and said, “ Bring them all to me—every man- 
jack of them ;” and he had this second son of the Cantal conveyed to 
the Hotel-Dieu, and devoted the greatest possible attention to him. 
Now true it is that Bianchon had oftentimes observed that his 
patron seemed to have a sort of a predilection for Auvergnats in 
general, and particularly for such of them as were water-carriers by 
trade; but, on the other hand, since Desplein always took a great 
deal of pride in his Hotel-Dieu cases, his pupil saw nothing very 
extraordinary in his careful treatment of this particular case. 

Soon afterwards, however, an event befel which could hardly fail 
to excite Bianchon’s astonishment and curiosity. As he was crossing 
the Place Saint-Sulpice, one morning at about nine o'clock, whom 
should he see but his celebrated master—who at this time never 
stirred an inch beyond the threshold without his carriage—stealing 
on foot down the Rue du Petit-Lion, and sneaking into the church 
of Saint-Sulpice, just as if it had been a low pot-house? Of course 
the sceptical pupil of a more than sceptical master glides into the 
sacred building after him; and there what does he behold? 
Desplein the atheist, Desplein the pitiless foe of the angels—for 
why? they offer nothing for the bistoury to cut at, they cannot 
suffer from fistula or gastritis—Desplein the insatiable inquirer, 
humbly kneeling on his bended knees; and where? In the Chapel 
of the Blessed Virgin, of all other spots in the church! and listening 
to a Mass, and paying the expenses of the service, and giving an 
alms for the poor, and looking all the while as serious as if he were 
conducting an operation. 

“Well, wonders will never cease!” exclaimed Bianchon, uttering a 
strictly professional but somewhat blasphemous jest, which we sup- 
press. “Now, if it had been the Féte-Dieu, and I had seen him 


* Dupruyten nearly snapped Dr. Williams’s head off for expressing 
a desire to be called by his right name, “Blasius,” instead of, as 
Dupruyten would have it, Blaise. 
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holding one of the tassels of the canopy, I should merely have 
laughed at his ambitious hypocrisy ; but here, alone, at this time in 
the morning, with no one to witness his devotion! It is enough to 
give any one pause!” 

Not wishing to appear to be playing the spy upon the principal 
surgeon of the Hotel-Dieu, Bianchon turned upon his heel and left 
the church. It so happened, however, that Desplein invited his 
pupil to dine with him that very day at the Trois-Fréres ; and there, 
“over the walnuts and the wine,” Bianchon adroitly managed to turn 
the conversation on to the subject of the Mass, which he did not 
hesitate to characterise as a mummery and a farce. 

“ A farce,” grunted Desplein, “ which has cost Christendom more 
bloodshed than all Napoleon’s battles and Broussais’s leeches! The 
Mass is a popish invention dating only from the sixth century, and 
based upon the Hoe est corpus. What torrents of blood were spilt 
in the endeavour to establish the Féte-Dieu, the institution of which 
the Roman Curia regarded as a trophy commemorative of its triumph 
in the matter of the Real Presence! The wars of the Count of 
Toulouse and the Albigenses were the tail-end of this affair. The 
Waldenses and the Albigenses refused to recognise this innovation.” 

And having once launched out upon this theme, Desplein gave 
full rein to his atheistical verve, and poured forth an interminable 
stream of Voltairian pleasantries, or to be more strictly accurate, a 
vile imitation of the Citateur. 

“Oho!” quoth Bianchon to himself, “ where now is my pious 
devotee of this morning?” However he kept his mouth shut, and 
meanwhile he doubted whether it really were his chief whom he had 
seen at Saint-Sulpice. Nevertheless, had he chosen to broach the 
subject, Desplein would not have taken the trouble to tell him a 
falsehood ; they knew each other too well by this time, and had ere 
now exchanged ideas upon topics quite as serious, and discussed 
systems de natura rerum, piercing them with the probe, and 
gashing them with the scalpel of incredulity. Well, three months 
elapsed, during which Bianchon allowed the matter to rest, although 
it did not escape his memory. However, during the course of the 
year, it one day happened that Bianchon saw one of the physicians 
of the Hétel-Dieu take hold of Desplein’s arm, and heard him say, 
“What on earth could have taken you to Saint-Sulpice, my worthy 
master ?” 

“Oh, I went to see one of the priests who is suffering from caries 
of the knee-bone, and whom the Duchess of Angouléme did me the 
honour to commend to my care,” replied Desplein. 

The physician was satisfied with this explanation. Not sc 
Bianchon. “Go to church to examine diseased knee-joints! Not 
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he! He went there to hear his Mass!” Such was the student’s 
unspoken comment. 

Thenceforth he resolved to keep an eye upon Desplein’s move- 
ments. He succeeded in recalling the day and hour when he had 
caught the eminent surgeon entering Saint-Sulpice, and mentally 
vowed that at the same hour on the next anniversary of the day, he 
would pay another visit to the church, to see whether Desplein 
repeated his. If so, the periodicity of his act of worship would 
justify Bianchon in investigating the matter scientifically ; for the 
conduct and the convictions of such a man ought not, he felt, to be 
in flagrant contradiction. When the day and hour arrived, Bianchon, 
who had then ceased to reside under Desplein’s roof, was on the 
look-out, and sure enough he saw the surgeon’s cab draw up at the 
corner of the Rue du Petit-Lion, and set down its master, who made 
his way to Saint-Sulpice by the most indirect route, and slinking 
along the walls, entered the church through one of the side doors, 
and proceeded to the chapel of the Virgin, where he heard Mass, as 
before. Yes, Desplein it certainly was! Desplein the atheist at 
heart—the worshipper by hazard. The plot was thickening. The 
persistence of the eminent savant seriously complicated the whole 
affair. 

When the Mass was over, and the solitary worshipper gone, 
Bianchon went up to the sacristan who came to “undress” the 
chapel, and asked him if the gentleman who had just left was a 
regular attendant. 

“‘T have been here these twenty years,” replied the functionary, 
“and during the whole time Monsieur Desplein has come here once 
every quarter to hear this Mass. It was he who founded it.” 

“ He found a Mass!” muttered Bianchon as he withdrew. ‘“ Why 
this is as profound a mystery as the Immaculate Conception itself, 
which alone is enough to make an infidel of any doctor.” 


Part II. 
THE EXPLANATION, 


A Lone time elapsed ere Bianchon, in spite of his intimacy with 
Desplein, found an opportunity of tackling him upon this strange 
vagary of his. Meet as they might, and did, in consultation and in 
society, it never happened to them to find themselves together in one 
of those confidential téte-d-tétes * in which, with foot on fender and 
head buried in the back of a snug arm-chair, two friends tell each 


* This word has, and needs no plural in French. In English it does, 
and I have ventured to make one. 
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other their secrets. At length, seven years from the date of 
Desplein’s last-recorded visit to Saint-Sulpice, after July 1830 had 
come and gone, and when the populace, still in a state of revo- 
lutionary ferment, was attacking the Lambeth of Paris, and, inspired 
by republican fanaticism, was making short work of the gilt crosses 
that gleamed from the tops of the churches over the vast wilderness 
of houses called Paris—like flashes of lightning over a dark and 
troubled sea—at the very time when Infidelity was strutting through 
the streets cheek by jowl with Rebellion, then it was that Bianchon 
for the third time caught Desplein in the act of entering Saint- 
Sulpice. The young physician followed his friend—lately his 
master—into the church, and sat down beside him, without evoking 
from him any token of recognition, or even a gesture of surprise. 
And there together they heard Mass—the Mass that Desplein had 
founded. 

“And now,” said Bianchon, as they left the sacred building 
together arm-in-arm, “ will you be good enough to tell me the 
reason of your mock devotion? Thrice have I caught you attending 
Mass; you, of all men in the world! I really must call upon you 
to read me this riddle, and to explain this flagrant incongruity 
between your opinions and your conduct. You don’t believe in God, 
and yet you go to Mass! Dear master, you owe me an explanation 
of this mystery.” 

“The explanation is simple enough,” replied Desplein. “I’m 
just like many other folks whose apparent devotion is a mere sham, 
and who at bottom are as thorough-going atheists as you or I can 
possibly be.” Then out came a perfect shower of epigrams aimed 
at certain politicians of the period, the most notorious of whom may 
be regarded as a nineteenth-century edition of Moliére’s ‘ ‘T'artuffe.’ * 

“Qh! I know all about that,” replied Bianchon ; “but what I 
want to know is why you come hither to worship on the sly, and 
what induced you to found this Mass ?” 

“Well, well,” cried Desplein, “I am now upon the brink of the 
grave, and I haven't the slightest objection to enlighten you as to 
the earliest part of my career.” 

It so happened that at the moment when the eminent surgeon 
uttered these words, the two companions were threading the Rue 
des Quatre-Vents—one of the most horrible streets in the Paris of 
Louis Philippe. As Desplein ended, he energetically raised his 
hand, and pointed to the sixth storey of one of a row of houses— 
they looked more like obelisks—on the opposite side of the street. 
These houses are approached by a long and narrow passage 


* This is probably aimed at M. Thiers, who is reported to have said, “Je 
ne suis pas Chrétien, mais je suis Papiste.” 
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terminating in a winding staircase dimly lighted by windows of the 
kind termed—and very appropriately termed—yjours de souffrance.* 
The house to which Desplein pointed was a jaundiced-looking 
tenement, the ground-floor of which was a second-hand furniture 
shop, and each successive storey of which seemed to harbour each 
its special industry, whose only connecting link with the remainder 
was the poverty of him who plied it. 

“For two whole years I lived up there,” cried Desplein. 

“T know the place well,” replied his companion. “ D’Arthez 
used to live there in his time, and I went there nearly every day 
when I was a mere lad. In those days it rejoiced in the nickname 
of ‘ Great-man’s-nest.’ But what were you going to say?” 

“The Mass which I have just heard is intimately connected with 
certain events which occurred when that garret—which you say was 
once the home of D’Arthez—sheltered me; I mean that one yonder, 
with the flower-pot on the window-sill and the clothes-line stretched 
across the window. At starting, I had to ‘rough it’ so severely, 
my dear Bianchon, that I gravely doubt whether I should not carry 
off the palm of Parisian sufferings from all possible competitors. 
Everything that is to be endured have I endured—hunger, thirst, 
want of money, want of clothes, even to boots and shirts—the very 
hardest straits of abject penury. In that ‘ Great-man’s-nest’ of 
yours—I should like to go with you and have another look at it 
some day—I have known what it was to be obliged to try to blow a 
little life into my poor fingers benumbed with cold. There, through- 
out one whole winter did I toil away, with my head visibly steaming, 
and the breath which I exhaled as palpable as that of the horses in 
the streets on a frosty day. Iam utterly at a loss to tell how and 
where one finds a fulcrum to enable one to bear up against such a 
life as this. I was alone, without a soul to help me, without a six- 
pence wherewith to buy the books I needed and to pay my medical- 
school fees. Friendless as I was, my irritable, touchy, restless 
disposition stood in the way of making any friends. Every one 
with whom I came in contact failed to interpret my irritability 
aright ; no one treated it as the natural outcome of the feverish 
impatience of one who is struggling to force his way upwards from 
the lowest rung of the social ladder. To you, however—you who 
know me so well that I have no need to ‘ pose’ before you—I may 


* “Ancient lights” is perhaps the nearest English equivalent. These 
are windows which the owner of the neighbouring property might have 
blocked at any time before the right was acquired by prescription. Since 
ex hypothesi, he suffered them to exist, they are not inaptly termed “jours 
de souffrance.” But from the very nature of the case—or casement—they 
suffer very little light to pass, and the inmates of the building in which 
they exist consequently suffer from a plentiful lack of light. 
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venture to say that I possessed that fund of good feeling and lively 
sensibility which is the inalienable birthright of every man who is 
strong enough to climb to the top of the tree—no matter what tree 
—after plunging and floundering year after year, for many a year, 
in the deepest sloughs of poverty. Beyond my inadequate allow- 
ance, there was absolutely nothing to be extracted either from my 
friends or relations in the country. How did I live at this time ? 
I breakfasted on a basin of bread and milk—the bread taken from a 
loaf which the baker in the Rue du Petit-Lion let me have cheap 
on account of its staleness: it was always a day, and sometimes two 
days, old. Thus the cost of my morning meal did not exceed one 
penny. As for dinner—I dined only every other day ; and that at 
an eating-house where the charge was limited to eightpence. That 
makes fivepence a day for food. Clothes! You know as well as I 
how careful I had to be of coats and boots. I doubt whether the 
treachery of a colleague, in after life, affects one so painfully as the 
sight of a grinning hole in one’s shoe, or the sound of a tear in the 
lining of one’s coat, did in those early days. Water was then my 
only drink ; a café was a place which inspired me with the pro- 
foundest respect. Zoppi’s seemed a kind of Promised Land in 
which none but the young Luculli of the Quartier Latin had any 
right to set foot. In passing by, I would sometimes ask myself 
whether it would ever be my lot to drink a cup of coffee and cream 
there, or to play a game of dominoes. Meanwhile, I imported into 
my studies all the rage with which my poverty imbued me. I 
aimed at acquiring a store of useful knowledge, such as would give 
me an immense personal value, which would qualify me for the 
position in which I should find myself when I had once emerged 
from my obscurity. I consumed more ‘midnight oil’ than bread ; 
most assuredly the lamp that lighted me during my long, laborious 
vigils was fed at a greater expense than its owner. My duel with 
penury was protracted and obstinate; and I had no seconds. In the 
circle of my acquaintances I found not a single soul to sympathise 
with me. A student can have no friends unless he is prepared to 
ally himself with a group of young fellows, and has money to throw 
away in tippling with them, and frequenting the haunts that 
students love. Now, I had nothing; and where is the Parisian who 
can realize the fact that nothing is nothing? Whenever circum- 
stances compelled me to disclose my poverty, I was seized with that 
peculiar nervous contraction in the throat, which leads our patients, 
when they experience the sensation, to imagine that they feel a ball 
ascending from the cesophagus into the larynx. 

“In the course of my subsequent career I have often come across folks 
who—born with a golden spoon in their mouths, and therefore never 
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having known what it was to want—were entirely ignorant of this 
problem of the Rule of Three:—A young man : Crime : : A crown 
piece : X. These gilded idiots will say tome, ‘ Why ever did you run 
into debt? Why ever did you contract such onerous obligations ?’ 

“They remind me of the princess * who, when told that the people 
were dying of starvation, naively inquired, ‘Why don’t they buy 
cake?’ I should very much like to see one of those richlings t who 
complain that I charge too much for my operations—yes, I should 
dearly like to see one of them turned adrift in Paris, without a 
penny in his pocket, a friend at his back, or a farthing’s-worth of 
credit, to shift for himself and work for his living with his ten 
fingers. What would he do? Whither would he turn to satisfy 
the pangs of hunger? Bianchon, if you have sometimes found me 
harsh and bitter, believe me, my mind was then engaged in piling 
up my early hardships and sufferings upon the heap of heartlessness 
and selfishness of the existence of which among the upper classes 
I could furnish a thousand proofs. Or else I was thinking of the 
obstacles which envy, jealousy, and calumny, have interposed between 
me and success. At Paris, when certain folks see you with your 
foot in the stirrup, up comes one and tugs away at your coat-tails ; 
up comes another and unbuckles your horse’s girth, in the hope that 
you may fall and break your neck ; another wrenches off one of the 
horse’s shoes; another steals your whip. The least treacherous of 
the crew of traitors is he who marches boldly up to you and fires a 
pistol in your face point-blank. You, my good fellow, have talent 
enough to learn for yourself, as you soon will, the terrible and 
unceasing war that mediocrity wages against every kind of 
superiority. Lose twenty pounds at cards this evening, to-morrow 
you will be branded as a gambler, and your dearest friends will go 
about proclaiming that you have lost two thousand pounds. Let it 
be known that you have a headache, folks will say you’re as mad as 
a hatter. Showa touch of temper, and you'll be denounced as an 
unsociable curmudgeon. If, in the endeavour to make head against 
this battalion of pigmies, you gather up all your strength and deal 
one ‘swashing blow,’ your most intimate friends will protest that you 
want to swallow everybody, to domineer, and play the tyrant. In 
short, your qualities will figure as defects, your defects as vices, and 
your virtues as crimes. If you have saved a patient’s life, ’twill be 
said that you have killed him. Should he appear, and so give the 
lie to the assertion—no matter; in that case you have cured him 
for a time, at the expense of his future health; he may be alive now, 
but bide your time, he'll be as dead as a door-nail, Stumble, rumour 


* Marie Antoinette. 
t I know not whether there is such a word, but there ought to be. 
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says that you’ve ‘come a regular cropper.’ Invent something, no 
matter what; insist upon your rights; and you'll quickly find 
yourself set down as a grasping fellow, scheming for his own 
advantage, and bent on keeping his juniors down. So you see, my 
friend, that if I don’t believe in God, still less do I believe in man. 
Now, tell me, don’t you know a Desplein as different as possible 
from the Desplein whom everybody abuses? But never mind; 
there is nothing to be gained by raking that mud heap. 

“Well, as I was saying, in that attic I lived, and there I laboured 
to prepare myself for my first examination ; and I hadn’t a farthing 
that I could call my own. You understand, things had come to one 
of those passes with me which induce a fellow to swear that he’ll 
throw up the sponge and turn soldier. One hope, however, remained 
to me. I was expecting a boxful of linen from home; a present 
from one of those old aunts who, in complete and blissful ignorance 
of what Paris is, fancy that an allowance of five-and-twenty pounds 
will enable a fellow to feast upon ortolans, and who meanwhile 
concentrate all their attention upon his shirts. Well, the trunk 
arrived in due course; but when it came I was at the hospital, and 
on my return I found that there was thirty shillings to pay for 
carriage, in which amount I stood indebted to the porter of the 
house, who had paid the money for me, and kept the trunk. I 
should be afraid to say how many times I paced up and down the 
Rue des Fossés-Saint-Germain, and the Rue de I’Ecole-de-Médecine, 
vainly cudgelling my brains in the attempt to devise a plan for 
extricating my trunk from the porter’s clutches without handing 
over the thirty shillings which I had not got, but which I meant to 
raise by selling the linen. My lack of ingenuity on this occasion 
convinced me there and then that surgery was my only possible 
vocation. For—frankly I say it—delicate minds, whose energies 
operate only in an elevated sphere, are essentially deficient in that 
spirit of intrigue which is fertile in resources and dexterous com- 
binations. The good genius of such minds is chance; they do not 
seek—they encounter. Well, at nightfall I stole back to my 
lodgings, at the very moment when my immediate neighbour—a 
water-carrier named Bourgeat, a native of Saint-Flour—returned 
from his daily toil. Between him and me there existed the sort of 
acquaintanceship which naturally springs up between persons who 
occupy rooms upon the same floor, and hear each other rising and 
going to bed, dressing and undressing, coughing, singing, and 
so forth; until at length they come to know one another's habits, 
and contract a kind of intimacy. From this neighbour I now 
learned that the landlord, to whom I owed three quarters’ rent, had 
given me the kick-out, and that I was bound to decamp on the 
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following morning. Bourgeat also, it appeared, had received peremp- 
tory notice to quit, on account of the nature of his calling. The 
night I passed, after hearing this news, was the wretchedest night 
of my existence. How was I to find any one to remove my bit of 
furniture and my books? Where was the money to come from, to 
pay him—if found—and the porter? Whither was I to betake 
myself? These insoluble questions I kept continually repeating 
to myself, like a madman reiterating his monotonous refrain. At 
last I fell asleep. Poverty has a divine slumber of its own—full 
of delightful dreams. In the morning, while I was devouring my 
porringer of bread and milk, in walks Bourgeat and says, ‘ Mr. 
Student, I’m a poor fellow, a foundling from the Foundling Hospital 
at Chain-Flour, fatherless and motherless, and not rich enough to 
marry. You don’t seem to be much better off than me for relations, 
or for the stuff they buy pigs with. Now just listen tome. I’ve got a 
hand-cart down below that I’ve been and hired for a penny an hour ; 
it'll hold all our “sticks ””—yours as well as mine. And seeing as 
how they’ve given us the sack here, if you’ve no objection, why 
shouldn’t you and me go and lodge together somewhere else? After 
all, this place isn’t exactly the earthly paradise.’ 

“ «You're right there, my good Bourgeat, I replied. ‘ But I’m in 
a terrible fix, I must tell you. There’s a trunk of mine in the 
porter’s keeping, with some seven or eight pounds’ worth of linen 
in it; out of which I could pay both the landlord and the porter. 
Meanwhile I am almost penniless.’ 

“*No, no!’ cried Bourgeat gaily. ‘You must keep your linen. 
I’ve got a few yellowboys here, and——’ Here the poor water-carrier 
put his hand in his pocket, and drew forth a greasy old leathern 
purse. It ended in Bourgeat’s discharging my debt to the landlord, 
his own, and the porter’s lien on my linen. Then he loaded the 
hand-cart with all our belongings, and away we started to patrol 
the streets, Bourgeat dragging the truck, I walking by his side. 
Wherever we saw the words ‘ Apartments to Let,’ he halted, while I 
went in to inquire the price; for that was the main point—and also 
the main impediment. At noon we were still wandering about the 
Quartier Latin, without having found anything to suit us. Then 
Bourgeat suggested breakfast at a neighbouring wine-shop ; and in 
we went, leaving the hand-cart at the door. It was not until the 
evening that I discovered a couple of attics in a house in the Cour 
Rohan, that faced each other on the same staircase, and were to be 
let for twelve and sixpence a quarter each. So my humble friend 
and I were housed at last. After that we dined together. 

“Now I must tell you that Bourgeat, whose average earnings 
were about a couple of shillings a day, had managed to lay by a sum 
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of something like twelve pounds, and was nearly in a position to 
realize the dream of his existence, the possession of a horse and 
water-cart of his own. Well, on learning how I was situated—for he 
wormed my secret out of me with a combination of the deepest 
subtlety and the most delicate good feeling, the recollection of which 
stirs my heart to this very day—he deferred the realization of his 
lifelong ambition. A water-carrier by hand of two-and-twenty 
years’ standing, he nevertheless devoted the whole of his small 
capital to my advancement. 

“He gave me the money with which to pay my examination fees,” 
continued Desplein, tightly squeezing his companion’s arm. “This 
poor fellow felt that I had a mission, that the satisfaction of his 
physical needs ought to be postponed to those of my intellect. He 
espoused my interests; he used to call me his ‘little one’; he 
supplied me with money to buy the books that I required ; and, 
above all, he devoted a mother’s care to seeing that I thenceforth 
abandoned my meagre and unwholesome diet for an abundance of 
good and nourishing food. 

“ At that time Bourgeat was about forty years old. His face was 
that of a burgher of the middle ages. His head, with its markedly 
protuberant brow, might have served a painter for a model of the 
Spartan lawgiver’s. The poor fellow’s heart was literally overflowing 
with affection, which had thitherto found no object on which to 
expend itself. ‘Till then the only creature that had loved him was a 
spaniel, which had lately died, and about which he was never tired 
of talking to me; continually asking me whether I thought that the 
Church would consent to say masses for the repose of its soul. His 
dog, he would declare, was a true Christian which had gone to 
church with him regularly for twelve years without ever barking, 
but listening to the organ without so much as opening its mouth, 
and crouching at its master’s feet in such an attitude as to convince 
him that it was joining in his prayers. It was now my turn to fill 
the void in Bourgeat’s heart; it was enough for him that I was 
lonely and a sufferer; and accordingly I found in him the most 
attentive of mothers, the most delicate of benefactors—in a word, 
the incarnation of that virtue which rejoices in its task. Whenever 
I chanced to meet him in the street, plying his trade, he would 
throw me a glance of intelligence instinct with a nobility of feeling 
that defies description, and affect the step of a man who had no 
burden to carry; while his face seemed to beam with delight at 
beholding me well-dressed and in good condition. In fact his 
devotion to me was the absolute devotion of the poor—the love of 
the grisette, directed to a higher aim. It was Bourgeat who ran on 
all my errands, who called me at the appointed hour, trimmed my 
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lamp, and scrubbed my floor, with all the promptitude and cleanliness 
of an English housemaid; thus approving himself as excellent a 
servant as he was an excellent father. Aye, and he was housekeeper 
into the bargain; and a pleasant sight it was to see him, like 
Philopcemen, sawing up our firewood, and to note the simplicity 
with which he discharged all his self-imposed duties, while preserving 
his dignity intact ; for he seemed fully to comprehend that the end 
ennobles the means. When the time came for me to quit the 
worthy fellow, to take up my abode as a resident student at the 
Hotel-Dieu, the thought that we were thenceforth to live apart 
threw him into a state of forlorn depression; but he comforted 
himself with the prospect of earning and hoarding up the money 
to defray the expenses of my final examination, and he made me 
promise to go and see him whenever I had a holiday. Bourgeat was 
proud of me; he loved me for my own sake as well as for his. 
If you took the trouble to hunt up my pass-essay, you would find 
that it was dedicated to him. 

“During the last year of my residence at the hospital I was lucky 
enough to earn sufficient money to discharge all my pecuniary obliga- 
tions to this worthy Auvergnat, by buying him a horse and water-cart. 
He was furiously angry with me for thus robbing myself of all my 
gains; yet at the same time he was enchanted at the realization of his 
ardent desires. He laughed and scolded me, eyed the horse and cart, 
wiped away a tear, and exclaimed, ‘ You oughtn’t to have done it. Oh, 
what a beautiful cart! You were quite wrong. Why, the horse isas 
strong asan Auvergnat!’ Never in my life have I beheld so touching 
ascene. Nothing would serve but he must buy me the silver-mounted 
case of instruments which you have seen in my study, and which, 
in my eyes, is the most precious article that it contains. Although 
intoxicated by my early successes, he never allowed himself to breathe 
a single syllable, or to indulge in the slightest gesture, that might 
seem to say, ‘I was the making of this man.’ And yet but for him 
I must have succumbed to penury. In fact, the poor fellow had 
exterminated himself on my account. He had stinted himself to 
bread and garlic in order that I might have coffee to drink during 
my nightwork. The consequence was that he fell ill. As you may 
readily suppose, I sat up with him throughout the attack, and I 
succeeded in pulling him through. But two years afterwards he had 
a relapse, and on this occasion the most assiduous care and all the 
resources of the healing art proved ineffectual. Yet never was king 
so nursed and tended as he was. No, Bianchon, to rescue this man 
from the clutches of death, I attempted unheard-of expedients, so 
bent was I on his living to witness the work of his hands, and to 
enjoy the full fruition of all his hopes; so eagerly did I long to 
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acquit myself of this, my one overwhelming and only debt of 
gratitude, and to quench the one flame of feeling which to this very 
day still smoulders in my heart.” 

At this point Desplein paused, visibly overcome by his emotions. 
After a while he resumed: “ Bourgeat, my second father, died in my 
arms, leaving me his little all, by virtue of a will drawn up by a 
scrivener, and dating from the year when we went to live together 
in the Cour Rohan. His faith was the unquestioning faith which 
has passed into a proverb, La foi du charbonnier. He loved the 
Holy Virgin as he would have loved his wife had he been married. 
Yet, ardent Catholic as he was, he never opened his lips to rebuke 
my irreligion. When he felt his end approaching, he begged me to 
spare no expense in procuring him the succour of the Church ; and 
oftentimes when I was sitting up with him at night, he expressed 
anxiety as to his future state, fearing that his life had been less holy 
than it should have been. Poor fellow! All his life long, from 
morning till night, he had done nothing but toil. Who then could 
have a better right to Paradise, if a Paradise there be? He received 
the last sacraments like the saint he was, and his death was worthy of 
bis life. Iwas the only mourner that followed him to the grave. 
When I had laid him in his last home, I began to consider how I 
could best discharge my debt to him. That he had neither father 
nor mother, nor sister nor brother, nor wife nor child, was clear 
enough; but a creed he had—a firm religious conviction! And 
what right had I to question its validity? Now, from time to time 
he had timidly mentioned the subject of Masses for the repose of 
the dead—timidly, as being loath to impose a tax upon me, and 
shrinking from the idea of seeming to wish to extort payment for his 
good offices. Hence, as soon as ever I could command the necessary 
sum, I took it to Saint-Sulpice and there founded a quarterly 
mortuary Mass. Since other offering to Bourgeat, save the satisfaction 
of his pious aspirations, there is none that I can make, I attend this 
Mass, and repeat the appointed prayers, in his name, at the begin- 
ning of each new season. I say, with the good faith of the honest 
doubter, ‘My God, if there be a sphere, to which you admit the 
perfect after death, remember good Bourgeat ; and if there be any 
punishment due to him, let the punishment be mine, so that he may 
the sooner enter the place which is called Paradise.’ That, my 
friend, is all that a man of my way of thinking can allow himself to 
say. After all, God must be a good devil, and incapable of bearing 
me any grudge on that score. Upon my oath, I would give my 
whole fortune to get Bourgeat’s belief into this brain of mine.” 


_Even Bianchon, who attended Desplein in his last illness, shakes 
his head when any one now calls upon him to affirm that the 
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illustrious surgeon died an atheist. Hence, devout believers may 
well indulge the hope that the humble Auvergnat, who had already 
come forward to open for him the perishable portals of that earthly 
temple which, as the inscription on its pediment proclaims, a 
“ grateful country ” has dedicated to its greatest men, may have also 
come forward at the eleventh hour to open for him the everlasting 
gates of Heaven. 








Jn the Moonlight. 


Grey through the lattice creeps the light ; 
Fretted the quilt beside the bed; 

The Moon is out upon the night, 
And all the city overspread. 


There river-wards the mists arise 
Pale from the water; shadows close 
The line of roofs; now ceased the cries 
That newly from the pavement rose. 


Thou bringest weary heads their sight 
Too soon; too soon to wisdom borne, 
Our sense is flashed by visions bright 
And hurried trembling to the dawn. 


Let dull-eared Lethe still the woes 

Of empty souls whence thought has fled; 
A world quite hushed: and all it knows 

A single silence as the dead. 


O solemn dise of hoary skies! 
Mingle half pity with the scorn ; 
Not only fix those earnest eyes 
Which mirror to the greater Morn. 


C. Kireur, 





‘Che Cryal of Wits.’ 


GENTLEMEN! come and look into Dr. Dee’s crystal, or into the 
dark magical glass of History which is here at hand for us. No! 
rather let that innocent boy come forward and look into its deep 
mirror, and he shall tell us what he can discover there. Gentle- 
men! learned and well seen, stand aside for a moment, and let 
the child read off the vision as it opens itself unto him. For this 
forms a part of that knowledge which is hidden from the wise and 
prudent to be “revealed unto babes.” Instrong men the passions 
often obscure the self-evidence of first principles ; sciences and 
study may teach a little through the sight, but they cannot create 
sight, and much less second-sight. Study very often creates 
prejudice the rather, and in that way brings us back to re-enter 
the city and circumvallations of ignorance by a portal opposite 
that from which we started on the outward journey. In thought, 
knowledge and study it is very easy in striking circuits to 
describe a cipher. There are thousands who accumulate stores 
of knowledge, and stagger under its laden panniers “ till Death 
unloads” them, and yet after all add nothing to the stock 
possessions of the human mind. Their epitaph, if epitaphs told 
true, should run: “ Ci git journeyed much, he travelled far; and 
he grew weary, but not wise.” As to education, it appears to me 
that all Europe is much in one case as to this matter, and that the 
whole Western world has grown crazy on the topic. England, 
which resisted longest the primary steps, seems now to be trying, 
by reckless witless haste, to redeem the time she misapplied at 
first. Let Europe swelter how she pleases, but it concerns every 
man in England to see that some sanity be reintroduced into 
our system here, and that quickly. 

In the last forty years training has been given up, and teaching 
substituted for it. If you require beneficent education, you 
must combine the two things, and the training which we have 
abandoned is of infinitely the greater value. The myriads of 
mankind born into the world must get through the world’s work 
somehow. Now duty, and men’s trade or vocation, are what they 
have to be fitted for. They cannot usefully be got or driven to 
perform a great deal more, over and above, or beyond that. If 
your scheme be ambitious of teaching much, so much the more 
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will you create wants that cannot be satisfied; but you will do 
worse than that,—you will breed discontent and a hatred that 
will disquiet politics in the future. This is what we have done 
already, and propose to carry yet further. Even now a wickedly 
disposed and increasingly discontented democracy is springing up 
rapidly around us. 

I am not on this occasion about to hold forth largely on 
education, nor to examine with any special particularity what 
may be the common sense and rationale of a national system that 
shall to a nicety fit the entire nation best ; but I propose to look 
backwards into the crystal mirror of Time, and to conjure from a 
notable book and its Cabala a picture of instructive colour and 
method. The method will be elicited from a distinguished 
Spanish physician and philosopher, Huarte by name. He was 
born early in the sixteenth century, and he died in the year 1600: 
whilst, as one may say, the new year bells rang out in mingled 
gloom and gladness, the obit and the introit of the centuries. 

‘The Tryal of Wits’ is the title of an old book by the Spanish 
doctor, Juan Huarte, and “made English from the most correct 
edition, by Edward Bellamy,” It was published for Richard Sare, 
at Gray’s Inn Gate, in Holborn, in 1698. This, be it noted, in 
passing, by those who love the glorious memories, or sweet 
associations of ancient London, was the Holborn entrance to the 
fine old inn, with its moulded red bricks, scallop shell and niches, 
as it stood within the easy memory of man, till some pitiable 
builder plastered it to look, as it has done since, like a hospital 
patient. The inn was flanked with booksellers, for the renowned 
Jacob Tonson had the year before carried his business from 
Chancery Lane to “ Within Gray’s Inn Gate, next Gray’s Inn,” 
where he published Addison’s ‘Campaign,’ and a little later on 
solicited Pope to allow him to publish a Pastoral, which Congreve 
had shown him, and he adds: “ Which is extremely fine.”* Well, 


* En passant, can anybody say why the booksellers of the past loved to 
plant their shops in gateways? There has always been a bookseller at the 
gate leading into Lincoln’s Inn from Carey Street, and there are now three. 
There was Payne at the Mewsgate where Trafalgar Square now stands. 
The bookseller to whom Guy was apprenticed, had his shop in the porch of 
Mercer’s Chapel. There were numerous booksellers on old London Bridge, 
which was the chief entrance-gate to London. Thomas Osborne succeeded 
Tonson in Gray’s Inn Gate. There is a law stationer now in the gateway 
of Furnival’s Inn. Within the gate of Middle Temple Lane was the shop of 
Benjamin Motte, who published the books of Pope and Swift; his imprint 
runs, “at Middle Temple Gate.” The fact is curious, and I am not aware 
that it has yet had attention drawn to it. I do not know that it is so, but I 
imagine that Messrs. Butterworth, the eminent legal booksellers in Fleet 
Street between the two Temple gates, must be his successors. 
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Sare had a shop at the other and the principal gate, and Bellamy’s 
‘Huarte’ there first saw light. Its full title ran: ‘ Hwamen de 
Ingenios; or the Tryal of Wits, discovering the great difference of 
Wits among men, and what sort of learning suits best with each 
genius.’ 

_ The book made a great stir in its day, being translated into 
Latin, Italian, French, English and other languages from the 
original Spanish. Though Huarte passed for a Spaniard, Bayle 
says he was born in French Navarre, and that his book shows 
that he travelled a good deal out of the beaten track of medicine, 
and showed himself very capable, by profound meditation, and by 
consulting old sources with attentive discrimination, of opening 
up many novel views. Nevertheless you must not altogether 
trust, he says, either to his authorities or to his maaims; yet his 
hypotheses often discover insight, above all in the matter of 
getting intelligent children: “Il y a souvent de la vision dans 
ses hypotheses, et surtout lorsqu’il veut apprendre les formalités 
requises pour faire des enfans qui aient un bon esprit.” 

He takes Huarte to task, however, for having given currency to 
the supposititious letter of the Proconsul Lentulus to the Roman 
Senate, in which the portrait of Christ is given, with a description 
of his figure, the colour of his hair, beard, &c. 

Bayle quotes the Oxford Catalogue to show that the Latin 
version was done in 1622, in octavo, by Ausch. Major. There 
were five in French—one of which was by Gabriel Chappuis, 
1580 ; and another, with all the author’s additions and corrections, 
by Francois Savinien d’Alguie, 1672; and an Italian one by 
Camillo Camilli, at Venice, 1582, and two others; and an earlier 
English rendering, 1594, by Richard Carew. Huarte’s work was 
attacked by many and followed by many. Of the followers 
Antoine Zara was one, who wrote an ‘ Anatomy of the Faculties 
and Sciences;’ and another was the famous Pierre Charron, 
author of the work ‘ De la Sagesse,’ a man who was the close friend 
of Montaigne, and furnished Pope with many hints for his ‘ Essay 
on Man.”* 

It may thus be taken for quite certain that this ‘Tryal of 
Wits ’ was to be found in a well-thumbed copy on the shelves of 
the library at Périgord. It always conveys to my mind a mild 
species of enjoyment when I can trace with some approach to 
certainty that any celebrated book was to be found in the library 
of some well-known man. It is pleasant to know, that the ‘ Essays 

* The ‘ Bibliothéque Universelle’ says that Huarte gave the hint for his 


treatise to the author of a work called: ‘ L’art de procréer les sexes 4 
volonté,’ and to that entitled: ‘ De la mégalanthropogénéie.’ 
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of Montaigne’ led Bacon to write his ‘ Essays,’ and address them 
“to men’s business and bosoms,” and to ascertain that the only 
book positively known to have been in Shakespeare’s collection was 
Florio’s rendering of Montaigne. Thus we seem to see the torch 
of social intercourse and learning handed down from Huarte to 
Charron, through Charron to Montaigne, from Montaigne to 
Bacon, and from him to Shakespeare. No doubt the latter had 
heard him mentioned in the lively conversations of such men as 
Bacon and Raleigh, and he would be quickly on the way to old 
Jugge or some such bookseller and printer to procure the book. 
It is probable that by such transfusion this very ‘Tryal of Wits’ 
may have moulded more than one passage in the works of the 
world-renowned dramatist.* 

The Proem to Huarte’s book is a most masterful performance ; 
and I know not to what source you could refer a reader for 
twenty-four pages that should contain a greater mass of wisdom 
and learning, accompanied by most prudent handling, than is 
therein exhibited. It is plain that here we sit at the feet of the 
Gamaliel who taught precept upon precept to Montaigne. 

We may just glance into the Proem and pluck a sulphur- 
coloured fruit or two from its rich orangery ; but all who wish to 
know well this Navarrese philosopher must lay in colza for their 
night lamp largely before they can measure well or garner in his 
full supply. 

He thinks that in Spain nature can join but two different kinds 
of wit, though in Greece three perhaps; that a man’s gifts are 
practic or theoretic, but not both, and so opposed that they may 
be set as contraries, one to the other. The soul, so far as he can 
estimate it (and Aristotle is with him: lib. ii. de Anima), is set 
in subjection to the temperament and constitution of the body. 
God so made the brain of Adam that it was an organised instru- 
ment appropriate to reason and discourse. Here we stumble, as 
we advance, upon something akin to Shakespeare’s happy phrase, 
the “ discourse of reason ;” and in Huarte’s insistence upon the 
faculty of brain apart from its objective force, we find Kantism 
to be universal. Indeed, I think no brain of dry light ever 
doubted it. He does not pretend to reach any perfection, even in 
his favourite discoveries, and says that a first inventor does 


* When I wrote this a year ago I had not come across Jacob Feis’s 
strangely conceived little book endeavouring to prove that ‘Hamlet’ was 
intended by Shakespeare as an embodiment of the absurdities that Mon- 
taigne’s principles would lead any man of ability into who should try to 


put them in practice. It is in fact a counterblast to Ben Jonson’s attack 
on him in ‘ Vulpone.’ 
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enough if he point out some considerable principle which others 
may carry further, and that error itself, in philosophising, is 
useful, and to be esteemed at first going off, if only it leads others 
to what is right. But he is at a stand to know why there should 
be such diversity of opinion amongst those who search for truth, 
till he discovers that there is a je ne scais quoi that differences 
them severally. In this we light upon Montaigne’s Que seais-je ? 
But he thinks that the four temperaments of men and the 
primary qualities,—hot, cold, moist, and dry, on which they were 
supposed to depend,—may explainit. He tells us that Democritus 
showed to Hippocrates convincingly that man from birth to death 
was only a continual disease, till he forced the medical sage to 
ery aloud: “ Abderites, Democritus is no madman, but the wisest 
of men ; one that can make us all wiser.” If we could all live in 
temperate regions, and were well-born, there would be no difficulty, 
and we should all adopt the same sentiments. But as we live in 
regions that are intemperate, beset with cares and passions, with 
hunger and thirst, and where the welkin turns conspirator against 
us, what can we be but sick? Not all sick alike, it is true; but 
this it is that breeds diversity and makes opinions differ. 

He aptly cites the parable (Luke x. 36) of the man between 
Jerusalem and Jericho who “fell among thieves;” which the 
doctors of the Church interpret as fabling human nature after it 
had sinned.* Science and the arts were thrust on Adam by ne- 
cessity when he was cast out from Paradise ; he had to sweat and 
slave, to spin a web, and win his livelihood, vagabondising, so to 
speak ; and in this distempered state he begat Cain. The first 
man born was hence a murderer. The tale is that of Dante re- 
versed ; one misstep backwards carries the red man Adam to the 
red-handed man Cain from Paradise through Purgatory to Pluto. 
Sciences and arts really exhibit the fall, and with it the imperfec- 
tion of the knowledge of man. But one observation may comfort us. 
Every ill constitution attending man, if it debilitate one faculty 
in him, strengthens another in the same proportion almost. If, for 
instance, a brain lose its good temperament by excess of moisture 
its memory would assuredly thereby prove the more excellent, 
whilst men of harmonious constitutions will never excel in any 
science, though in a degree of mediocrity they possess a capacity 
for all sciences. Huarte takes it for a thing confirmed by history 
that “each science was discovered by men of ill constitutions. 
Men of the worst constitution, in many things surpass those of 

* The application here is as fine as that of Bacon, who so explains the 


mythology where Hercules sails to rescue Prometheus “ in the frail bark of 
the flesh through the waves of the world.”—Essay on Adversity, 1, 16. 
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the best.” It is a miracle, he says, according to Plato, to find a 
man of excellent wit that has not some madness; and thus has he 
given the substance to Dryden for those celebrated and fine lines 
of his: 
“Great wits to madness sure are near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide.” 


He insists that, if we could have continued in Paradise, we 
should have needed neither science nor arts, for the Tree of Life 
had a property “ daily to repair our radical moisture.” 

Huarte is, manifestly, a man of his time, a highly learned 
physician, imbued with the doctrine of the medical schools of the 
day, but often boldly quitting their teaching to strike out into 
lines of original thought and investigations of his own, quite 
regardless of authority; and this, too, in the land of the Inqui- 
sition, in the early part of the sixteenth century. One very 
remarkable thing about him is his familiarity with the Scriptures, 
and his more than Protestant freedom of handling. It is quite 
clear that the Romish Church had no jealousy about the Bible 
being in the hands of the learned amongst the laity, provided 
only that it was not employed by them overtly to encourage 
scepticism or to undermine the established teachings of the 
Church. 

He adopts the doctrine of the temperament, and is constantly 
referring all his reasonings to the constitutional theories of hot 
and cold, moist and dry. But even writing in 1838, Dr. Mayo 
(‘ Pathology of the Human Mind’) finds it “a convenient generali- 
sation,” though undoubtedly vague and unsatisfactory. Of Hippo- 
crates’ four qualities above-mentioned, the hot and cold were 
correspondent with blood and phlegm; the moist and dry with 
the two kinds of bile, the yellow and the black. The next 
supposition was the compounding of these elements; and (as 
Logic generally does in its second deduction) it lands us in 
inextricable confusion. What can be understood out of hot and 
moist, producing blood; cold and moist, phlegm; hot and dry, 
yellow bile; cold and dry, black bile? And these stand for the 
sanguine, phlegmatic, choleric and melancholy temperaments. 
To follow them in the application of this to particular individuals 
carries one into the region in which sense and nonsense become 
indistinguishable. Even Boerhaave, however, partially adhered 
to the humoral pathology; and no doubt it furnishes a facility of 
talking upon medical matters that is very agreeable, as the 
practitioner can avoid confessing his ignorance. He must uphold 
the faith of his patient in him, or he will largely lose his curative 
power. Haller opposed the ancient doctrine, but only to 
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substitute “vital actions,” which are vaguer still. All that Dr. 
Gregory did was undone by Dr. Pritchard; and the faculty now 
generally talk about the four temperaments as if they were facts 
ascertained, though they are really little more than a convenient 
classification by complexions, the cause of which is but very 
imperfectly understood. 

We find in Huarte just what we find in Hippocrates; that the 
rational soul is the same in all, but that the body varies. I 
think that this supposition is most unreasonable, and cannot 
understand why that principle in man, of which we know least, 
we should pronounce to be alike in all. I should prefer to suppose 
that the soul and the vital principle were one, and that the soul’s 
action upon the body, by its electrical attraction or repulsion 
during growth, constituted and built the body up, such as it is, to 
inhabit it during this life on earth ; subject, of course, to thwartings 
of nature from external surroundings, called by vulgar science “en- 
vironment.” That body will be the happiest organism in general 
where the soul has met with the fewest thwartings. To some 
degree the tenant always shapes his house ; but the soul entirely, 
according to my theory, constructs its tabernacle of the flesh in 
this wilderness, as it wends, during its seventy years, towards the 
promised land of honey, milk, and of the locust pod (Harris, ‘ Nat. 
Hist. Bible,’ p. 255). Although this tent must wither and die, to 
rise again with a more glorious body, that very body, spiritualised 
by the transformation, will perpetuate much of the structural 
fabric that was produced on earth, but emancipated from those 
thwartings that so embarrassed it in this life. The different 
characters of men spring more from this difference probably than 
from hot and cold, and moist and dry, or anything that the 
moderns call temperament. 

Still, as the temperaments do, more or less, reproduce themselves, 
the result, according to Hoffman, is, that melancholic men are fit 
for kings’ councillors, choleric persons for generals, ambassadors, 
orators and business men, sanguine men for courtiers, and the 
phlegmatic for soldiers and labourers. ‘There is no doubt but 
that the doctrine of temperament must be maintained, vague as it 
is ; because human nature, constantly reproducing itself under these 
four types, and it must have a reason for so doing, whether man 
can find it out or not. 

The ancients all agreed, but especially Aristotle affirms, as 
quoted by Huarte (p. 139), that all the men that ever signalised 
themselves in the sciences, were melancholy. Galen says further 
(p. 161), that the melancholy humour is the cause of integrity 
and constancy. In the rough I think we may safely assert that 
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the two biles, the choleric and the melancholy, rule the world; 
the choleric by force, the melancholy by counsel, and understanding, 
and thought (in true science). I cannot illustrate this better 
than in the person of Napoleon. 

Napoleon felt consciously that he belonged to the second order 
of greatness, just as Lord Bacon felt that he belonged to the 
highest order of intellect, when he said that he had “as great 
contemplative as mean civil ends.” When Napoleon, in his pride, 
was surveying his powers and his position, his summing-up 
showed a tacit envy of those who can achieve beneficent triumphs 
in pure thought, for he said: “ There can be but one Newton, so 
I adopt the sword.” This, like many of his dicta, is only a 
caricature of the sublime. He would have you believe that he 
was equal to discovery in pure thought had he devoted his 
amazing capacity to doing so. Why could he not have out-done 
Newton by showing that light is the law of the universe, and 
implies that of gravitation? Why could he not have gone beyond 
Kepler and Kant, and shown us the true metaphysic of time and 
space, which they have failed in? Simply because he was utterly 
ignorant of the province mental that he presumptuously intruded 
into, and consequently of his own powers in regard to it. He had 
the yellow bile, not black, and could not travel there. That is one 
way of interpreting the simple secret. 

But on another occasion to M. Ségur complaining of his choleric, 
bilious temperament, after some passionate outburst, to which he 
was prone, he added: “Cependant sans cette maudite bile (P. Cy. 
Temperament) on ne gagne pas de grandes batailles.”, This is 
why he took to the sword. Nature had fitted him for war, and 
Europe forihim. He was not fitted for the ‘ Principia, nor could 
he have fitted them to the interpretation of the heavens. Never 
was a Titan of the earth more earthy. Terre filius aut nihil. 

This book of Huarte’s is one of the most appropriate possible 
for the present time, as it deals with the question of education 
on the plan of the old world, which has totally passed away ; 
and yet it was drawn up by a man who knew when to depart 
from a system, and when to adhere to it, and who, on occasion, 
could put forth most original views of his own. Theorists of 
to-day would do well to compare the two worlds, the old one of 
Huarte with their own. 

The grand basis for all education is the broad recognition of 
the fact, that all men are not equally capable of receiving teaching 
and instruction, also that the very capable are not capable in 
everything, and that the faculties of individuals should be studied 
by the wisest observers before the individuals are put to study 
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anything systematically, that there may be no time wasted, for 
life is short, and we cannot all attain to do everything. The 
merit of Huarte’s book consists in his “ Tryal of the Wits,” or 
quality of mind attached to the four temperaments. It commences, 
as a fundamental, with what is now absolutely ignored—that 
memory, if it be in any manner remarkable, indicates rather a 
lack of understanding than any great abilities. This, he insists 
on constantly, as the rule (p. 7); but he does not blind himself to 
the exceptions. All our education, except in the mathematics, is 
based upon the substitution of memory for ability. We are full 
of examinations in which success depends on little else than 
memory, and a Macaulay seems to many people the beau ideal of 
genius, whereas he possessed not one true spark of it. It is very 
easy for the examiners this, because nothing is so apparent as the 
knowledge and the talk that spring from memory as a source. 
Huarte says that memory, to be tenacious, requires moisture 
(p. 20), and the brain gross, but that the dry brain of the under- 
standing is subtle and delicate. We will not insist absolutely on 
the moisture of memory, nor on the dry light (the Zwmen siceum) 
of Lord Bacon and Democritus ; but we certainly emphasise very 
strongly the fact continually enforced by Huarte, “that the 
understanding and the memory are opposite and contrary 
faculties” (p. 167); not exact contraries (p. 168), but contrary. 
He shows that Hippocrates was of inferior memory, was no 
linguist, and no great grammarian ; but he was a giant of wisdom. 
When Artaxerxes promised him gold without stint he replied, 
“Tell the King of Persia he knows not that wisdom is of more 
account to me than gold.” What sheets full of reply would not 
Erasmus, or any man of memory, have covered, in dilute phrasing, 
with what Hippocrates packs into a single sentence. St. Paul 
was a man of vast understanding and bad memory; no great 
linguist, no great orator, and yet we have it on his own authority 
(2 Corinth. xi. 5) that though he was not, as he supposed, a whit 
behind the chief of the Apostles, he was rude in speech, if not in 
knowledge; rude in the sense in which Moses was so.* 

Huarte tells us that Anthony Lebeixa, a professor of Rhetoric, 
of great eminence in that day, had, in age, grown so defective 
in memory as to be forced to read his lectures from a paper, and 
the University of Alcala permitted it because his judgment and 
skill were so great. He cites a curious remark from Galen as 
to moderation even in wisdom, for the wisest men must not be 


* Josephus (Antiq. ii. cap. 5, 60) uses exactly the same word as St. Paul. 
Those who desire to see more on this can refer to Jacob Elsner (‘ Observ. 
Sacre,’ ii. 157), 
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“as it were intoxicate with too much wisdom.” This is really 
sober sense, though the mad modern world has totally forgotten 
it. But you may judge, that it was common even to being 
axiomatic in the old world, from what Festus said to Paul (Acts 
xxvi. 24): “ Paul, thou art beside thyself; much learning turneth 
thee to madness.” The Abderites thought Democritus mad with 
learning, and sent for Hippocrates to cure him; but, as Hippo- 
crates was not a mad doctor, he said (as we have pointed out 
before): “It is you are fools, ye Abderites! Democritus is not 
mad, but the wisest of men, and can make us wiser” (Proem, 
p-10). Wetstein has brought together a number of passages 
to the same effect from Lucian, Petronius, Euripides and the 
Targum, and an especially curious passage (amongst others) from 
Athenzus: “ Wretch, thou hast learnt left-handed letters; and 
books control thy very life.” Learning is a snare to the feet 
of a fool, and a man of small parts will be much more passable 
without letters than with them (p. 25). Nobody thinks so now, 
for we believe in education, which has become nothing else than 
cramming. With Huarte the precepts and all rules of art “are 
but letters for insipids” (p. 26). Cicero sent his son Marcus to 
Athens to accomplish him (p. 31); but nature had been too 
prodigal to the father for the boy to be anything but a blockhead. 
Chesterfield with his son furnishes a minor instance. Perhaps if 
these men had gone back to coarsest nature, and married health in 
the shape of milkmaids, the strain might have continued excellent. 
Only the School Board and Girton intend to leave us no milkmaids 
to marry. 

Huarte’s book seems to me invaluable as setting forth in the 
matter of education precisely what the nineteenth century has for- 
gotten, and will fail by having so forgotten. Tully failed to teach 
his son, which made him cry out at last with anguish, that “ to 
strive against nature is but giant-like to war against the gods ” 
(p. 46). Every good and perfect gift is from above; yet nobody 
but Huarte and the Jesuits have thought of appointing men of 
great wisdom and knowledge (p. 62), to sound and sort the youth 
of a kingdom, so that their capacities may be applied directly to 
such arts, sciences, or philosophy as nature has fitted them to 
excel in. He point-blank says that the universities ought to admit 
to the study of the sciences none but such as have proper genius 
for them (p. 360). The waste of our system in the general 
education of all is absurd, extravagant, and a foredoomed failure. 
This of Huarte would be cheap and successful, and not raising false 
hopes as we do now ; we should breed contentment in place of dis- 


appointment and suicidal melancholia, to the constantly augmenting 
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ratio of which contemporary medical papers are so strongly 
drawing attention. If you put a man to what he has faculty for, 
he needs but little teaching (p.151). The best (quoting Aristotle) 
of himself, with little showing, comprehends everything. It is 
astonishing the sound sense that was circulating amongst the 
learned sort of that day, if Huarte may be at all taken as 
representative of it. He selects a passage from Galen that I 
should wish to see in letters of gold set up in the lecture-room of 
the Royal Society (p. 156) : 

“Science is a sort of knowledge, congruous, settled and never 
wide of reason; not to be found among the philosophers, especially 
when they search into the nature of things, and yet much less 
in the art of physic; and to say all in a word, 1m Is UNKNOWN 
TO MEN.” 

The conceptions of even Euclid are forced to commence with 
hypotheses, axioms and definitions that are absurd; grant them 
and all follows to a beautiful ovation of mentality ; but you had to 
gulp down first the dose of nonsense that plants your basis 7m vacuo. 
Atlas props the world, and stands upon an elephant; the elephant 
on a tortoise; and the tortoise—aye! aye! waste no word more, 
you have reached the perfect initiative,—vacuity human. You 
may treat Newton thus, and every man of method. Sequences 
- must always bring you to a beginning; yes, to your knees, to 
beggary. To hide our poverty it has been called petitio principit. 

There is much more to be said about this old Spanish book, so 
full of strange forgotten wisdoms hung to dry, like twisted grape- 
clusters, in and through these 300 years, and it will be fortunate 
for me if I may pluck to-day the luscious sugar, and press from 
them, if but a drop of the rich wine, in which there is truth, to 
lighten up and cheer the dark heart of this our sad Nineteenth ; 
but there is no space to say more now, and probably as little 
wish to hear it. Adieu! 


C. A. Warp. 








Che Campaign of Leipsic. 


WE have now reached a momentous conjuncture in the career of the 
wonderful man whose military exploits we have been retracing, and 
in the history of the nineteenth century. Having seen Napoleon, 
after the ruin of 1812, gather up, suddenly, and with a master’s 
hand, the remains of the shattered power of his empire, and, launching 
them against the ill-directed hosts of the vast yet unformed league of 
his enemies, win the brilliant victories of Liitzen and Bautzen, we 
have next to follow the shifting phases of “the struggle of giants ” 
which ensued, and to behold the “star of that strange destiny ” set 
in blood and darkness on the plains of Leipsie, after many and varied 
changes of fortune. In this memorable and grand contest we mark 
genius of the highest order deceiving itself by illusions of the past, 
endeavouring with weak and imperfect means to resist forces of 
unexampled power, and, though long holding fate in suspense, 
overborne, baffled, and crushed at last; we notice how impotent in 
the long run are the efforts of individual talent to withstand a 
general national movement ; we perceive how mighty may be the 
achievements of constancy and patriotism in a noble cause; and, as 
we dwell on the succession of scenes which ended in the liberation of 
Germany, and the flight of her oppressors beyond the Rhine, we 
muse on the awful yet fruitless lesson which the catastrophe teaches 
to human ambition. This part of the campaign of 1813, has been 
the subject of much controversy ; and yet impartial inquiry, we think, 
will not fail to get at its real facts, and to appreciate its true moral. 
In the general scheme of his operations, and in his conduct 
in the field on many occasions, Napoleon’s powers, as a great 
commander, appear in their wonted vigour and lustre; and in the 
selection of the line of the Elbe as the theatre for his struggle 
for empire, in the manner in which he defended that line, in the 
distribution of his forces around it, with a view to his gigantic 
designs, and in several of his decisive movements, we once more see 
the fertility of conception, the clear insight, and the profound art of 
the general of Arcola and Rivoli. But the over-confidence and daring 
extravagance, which may be traced even in his most splendid 
campaigns, are in this one more than ever conspicuous, and, in 
proportion as his strength declines, become evident at first sight ; 
242 
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and the result is that, even as a strategist, he more than once made 
miscalculations, which inferior men would have, perhaps, avoided, 
and that he sometimes committed palpable mistakes which, in the 
actual state of his affairs, were quickly attended with disastrous 
consequences. In his resolution to strike for his whole empire, and 
in the belief that he could reach the Niemen, he recklessly abandoned 
and wasted resources which might have given him victory at the 
decisive point; the plan of his operations on the Elbe was, in part, 
marred by his too ambitious projects; and wonderful as was the 
defence he made, it is at least questionable whether he ought to have 
ever attempted to resist the Coalition in the heart of Germany. On 
the other hand, the efforts of his foes, though devoid of his genius 
and scientific skill, are very different from the wretched generalship 
of 1800 and 1805, and show unity and stubborn resolution ; and as 
their armies were very superior to his in numbers and in military 
worth, it is not surprising that at last they triumphed. The differ- 
ences, indeed, between the contending hosts were such as to make it 
most improbable that Napoleon’s daring plans should succeed; the 
young French armies numerically weaker, and filled with elements of 
disunion, were no match, however well commanded, for the immense 
masses of the Allies, fired as these were with patriotic fervour; and 
it was one of the Emperor’s most obvious errors that, in this, true to 
his general antecedents, he never would give its due weight to the 
distinction between the moral forces which impelled the combatants 
in this great contest. 

Our last article left Napoleon pausing in his career of renewed 
victory, having, after the battles of Liitzen and Bautzen, signed the 
famous armistice of Pleistwitz. As we have already said, he only 
consented to suspend hostilities for the moment, in order to add to 
his recent armaments, and especially to increase the strength of his 
cavalry, which experience had proved to be of little use ; and he looked 
forward hopefully to a new campaign which would see his eagles again 
on the Niemen. It is not our purpose to retrace the course of the fruitless 
negotiations that followed ; suffice it to say that, in part influenced 
by the decisive battle of Vittoria in Spain, and in part by an assured 
conviction that Napoleon’s ambition could not be restrained, Austria, 
which at first had sincere:y wished to mediate between the belligerent 
powers, became gradually more and more hostile to France, and resolved 
ultimately to join the Coalition. The brief interval in the contest 
was employed by all the actors on the scene in preparing for a 
renewal of the war; and before long nearly a million and a half of 
men were arrayed in arms on either side to contend for the domina- 
tion of Europe. The efforts of the Allies, seconded by the great 
national movement of Germany, by the military organisation of 
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Prussia, by the energy of Alexander and the Russian people, by 
the constancy and resolution of Austria, and, last not least, by the 
wealth of England, were attended with extraordinary results; and by 
the middle of August 1813, their combined armies, including reserves, 
were not far from 900,000 strong, 500,000 of these being ready for 
immediate and active operations in the field. This array, immense, yet 
the first line only of the forces which could be made available, was 
eomposed largely of veteran troops, for the most part animated by 
the best spirit, and generally well equipped and provided; and it was 
destined to assume the offensive whenever hostilities should begin 
afresh. Meanwhile Napoleon had been tasking his powers to the 
utmost to confront the masses of enemies gathering against him; 
and what he accomplished, too, was marvellous, though his exertions 
failed to make his forces even nearly equal to those of the Allies, a signal 
proof of his impolicy in not consenting to peace after Liitzen and 
Bautzen. Having exhausted by the enormous levies of the spring 
the resources in men which France could afford, he was not able to 
add largely to the numerical strength of the French in her armies; 
but he succeeded in greatly improving their discipline, their organisa- 
tion, and military value ; he found means of supplying in a great degree 
the deficiency of his cavalry, at least in numbers; and his late 
victories sent into his ranks considerable contingents of allied troops, 
which his vassals of the Confederation of the Rhine were unable or 
unwilling to withhold from him. By the middle of August his whole 
forces were probably about 600,000 men, and of these not far from 
400,000 were present under arms on the theatre of war. This 
array was also imposing and vast; and holding, as it did,a very 
strong line, suited admirably either for attack or defence, it was, in 
the hands of its great chief, to show itself capable of noble exploits. 
But it was comparatively weak in the only reserves which the 
Emperor had secured for it; it was crowded with young and raw 
levies, and with disaffected and hostile allies; and though it was not 
without martial valour and pride, it was not sustained by any 
high principle, and many of its chiefs were fatigued, dissatisfied, and 
wanting in vigour and long experience. As an instrument of war, it 
was very inferior to the Allied armies in real efficiency, and especially 
in endurance and moral power. 

On the 10th of August the armistice was denounced, and hostilities 
began a few days afterwards. This seems to be the place briefly to 
consider the strength and positions of the contending armies, and the 
plans of the antagonist commanders. Independent of a detachment 
in Italy, in observation of Eugene Beauharnais—the Viceroy had been 
despatched by Napoleon to the Peninsula after Liitzen and Bautzen— 
the main forces of the Coalition consisted of three principal armies 
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which occupied a long irregular line from Northern Prussia to the 
Bohemian mountains. The chief of these armies, under the command 
of the prudent but rather feeble Schwartzenberg, was mainly composed 
of Austrians and Prussians, and, numbering about 230,000 men, was 
stationed behind the great Bohemian range, ready, when called on, 
to invade Saxony. The second army, called that of Silesia, and made 
up for the most part of Prussians, had the stern and daring Blucher 
at its head, and about 115,000 strong, extended along the Silesian 
plains from the verge of Bohemia to the lowlands of Brandenburg, 
behind the western feeders of the Oder. The third army, about 
150,000 strong, was led by Bernadotte, once a marshal of France, now 
a satellite in the league of her foes, and, composed chiefly of Prussians 
and Swedes, covered Berlin, and the line of the Spree, with outposts 
spreading almost to Mecklenburg. The Allies had thus the 500,000 men 
of which we have already spoken, ready for immediate action in the 
midst of Germany, and immense reserves were gathering in the rear, 
to supply the inevitable waste of war and to join in the struggle 
against Napoleon. The general scheme of the Coalition—suggested, 
it is said, by Moreau and Jomini, once, too, distinguished soldiers 
of France, but now, alas! in her enemies’ camp—was not without real 
wisdom and skill, though it disclosed the sentiment of awe and dread 
with which the Emperor still inspired his adversaries. Taught by 
repeated defeats how difficult it was to cope with Napoleon in the field, 
and afraid, as it were, of his terrible presence, the Allied commanders 
resolved to direct their operations, in the first instance, against the 
corps of his lieutenants only, retiring whenever he approached ; and 
they wished to avoid a general encounter with him, until he had been 
so weakened that they would possess an overwhelming superiority of 
force. For this purpose they determined to attack the armies he had 
placed around the Elbe, whenever they were assured of his absence ; 
and, after a succession of attempts of this kind, they hoped to cut him 
off from his hold on the river, and to force him backward in retreat to 
the Rhine, having overcome him in a decisive battle. Napoleon’s 
position in the plains of Saxony, which, notwithstanding the defensive 
line of the Elbe, made him liable to be assailed on both flanks, caused 
them vaguely to expect this success; and the danger of converging 
movements against him would be obviously diminished in an extreme 
degree’ when his armies should be largely reduced, and their pre- 
ponderance in strength had become overwhelming. 

This general plan of the Coalition was obviously founded on 
better principles than the perilous operations of previous campaigns ; 
and though it necessarily exposed their armies to be attacked ultimately 
from a central position, by an enemy whose power and strategic 
skill had been proved conspicuously in such a situation, it was, in the 
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existing conditions of the strife, by no means without hopeful promise. 
Napoleon’s army actually in the field numbered, as we have seen, 
nearly 400,000 men, without reckoning an Italian contingent threat- 
ening Austria at the verge of the Alps; and he had divided it into 
fourteen corps, which held the Elbe and its chain of fortresses, from 
its mouth to the Bohemian mountains, and, beyond, it confronted the 
Allied armies spreading from Silesia to Northern Prussia. 

The general design of Napoleon was to make use of the great barriers 
of the Elbe, as in 1796 he had made use of the Adige, and, manceuvring 
upon this strong line of defence, to resist all the efforts of the Allies, 
as he had resisted those of Alvinzi and Wurmser ; and, reasoning 
from his experience of the past, and confident in his mastery of his art, 
he felt assured that he could find occasions to fall on the separated 
masses of his foes, and to renew the glories of Castiglione and Rivoli, 
on a larger scale, in the broad plains of Saxony. With this object he 
had taken possession of the Elbe from Konigstein to the sea, had 
occupied in force all the passages of the stream, had bridged it over at 
several places, had added greatly to the defensive power of the 
principal fortresses along its course, and had made several new strong 
places on it; and having thus secured this formidable position, with 
the means of operating quickly upon it, he ranged along it about 
150,000 men with considerable detachments, thrown out from them, 
to observe and retard the enemy’s movements, and, if necessary, to 
bear the first shock of his onset. Dresden was the centre of this vast 
scheme of operations; and here, with their outposts spreading to 
Bautzen, the Emperor stationed himself with the Guard and the 
chief mass of the cavalry of the reserve, while St. Cyr and Vandamme 
held the space between that capital and the nearest Bohemian forces, 
Poniatowski and Victor watched the defile of Zittau, the next pass 
towards the east; and to the north, the Elbe, as we have seen, was 
occupied, Davoust closing its line of defence at Hamburg. In this 
position the Emperor awaited the attacks of his combined enemies, 
eager to avail himself of their first false movement; and had he 
concentrated his whole forces near the great barrier he had so well 
chosen, he might, perhaps, have defied their efforts. But Napoleon’s 
purpose in this campaign was tostrike for the whole of his overgrown 
empire, and to be supreme again as far as the Niemen ; and he had 
no notion of limiting his operations to the territory immediately 
around the Elbe, though it was to be their main seat and centre. 
With this end in view, though he might have done so during the 
breathing-time given by the armistice, he had not withdrawn their 
beleaguered garrisons from the fortresses he held on the Oder and 
Vistula, believing that he would be able ere long to relieve them; 
and he had resolved to assume a daring offensive on a large part of the 
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theatre of war. For this purpose he had placed three corps under 
the command of Oudinot, Regnier, and Bertrand, with orders to 
march from the Elbe on Berlin, and thence to advance upon the Oder, 
and he had pushed four additional corps as far as the Bober under 
Ney, Marmont, Macdonald, and Lauriston, intending also to direct 
them eastward. These armies, at least 200,000 strong, confronting 
as they did Bernadotte and Blucher, were certainly connected with 
the general plan of operations upon the Elbe ; but, being designed for 
a far advance, they were widely separated from their supports, and 
thrown a great distance beyond the river. One or two corps and 
several masses of recruits, maintaining the communications between 
the Elbe and the Rhine, completed the army which Napoleon had in 
his hand for immediate operations in the field. 

Such was the general plan of the operations in which Napoleon 
reckoned on bafiling the great hosts of the Coalition, and on recovering 
his European ascendency. It is not difficult to see what was good in 
it, and in what it erred against prudent strategy. As the Emperor 
had resolved to make a stand in Germany, and not to fall back 
behind the Rhine—and there were many reasons for taking this 
course—his choice of the Elbe as the line on which to resist his foes 
was true and correct; in the selection of this great river barrier, and 
in the manner in which he increased its defences, and distributed his 
forces around it, we see once more the insight and art of the young 
chief of the army of Italy. On the Elbe, as formerly on the Adige, 
he occupied a central position protected by a considerable stream, the 
passages of which were in his hands; the Allied armies, as in 1796, 
were spread around on a wide semicircle, in part divided by mountains 
and defiles, and with difficult means of communication ; and, accord- 
ingly, he had so placed himself that his foes were almost necessarily 
compelled to make widely disunited attacks, that he might supply 
inferiority of numbers by skill and rapidity of manceuvres, and that 
he had many chances of beating in detail the separated masses of his 
antagonists. As Jomini, however, has truly observed, Napoleon’s 
position on the Elbe in 1813 was, for several seasons, not so secure 
or so favourable for his daring strokes, as his position on the Adige 
in 1796; and, looking only at this part of the theatre of war, his 
prospect of success was not so good as it had been in his long contest 
with Alvinzi and Wurmser around Mantua. The line of the Elbe was 
much longer than that of the Adige; it was more accessible and open 
to attack; and, therefore, it was more probable that it would be 
forced at last, and its defenders perhaps involved in ruin. Napoleon’s 
central position on the Adige, too, was more circumscribed and under 
his control, than that which he occupied on the Elbe, and his army 
in 1796, though relatively to its foes not greater in number, was & 
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much better one than that of 1813; and, accordingly, it was more 
likely that his brilliant manceuvres would fail when attempted within 
a wide circle, with ill-seasoned soldiers, than when he was moving 
between Verona and the Tyrol, with the veterans of Arcola and 
Rivoli. For these reasons, viewed even by itself, his plan of 
operations upon the Elbe was not so perfect as the design of his 
youth ; and to this we should add that Napoleon’s means of retreat 
through Italy in 1796 were more certain and well assured than those 
which he had in 1813, with indignant Germany insurgent on his 
rear. If, too, apart from his position on the Elbe, we look at his 
scheme, considered as a whole, we see plain evidence of that over- 
confidence which so often appears in his strategy, and was one of the 
chief causes of his final overthrow. In his resolve to contend for his 
whole empire, the Emperor miscalculated his own forces, and those 
of the great league against him; and it was obviously a mistake not 
to have recalled his garrisons from the Oder and Vistula, and to 
have extended great armies beyond the line which he had chosen 
as the centre of his operations. This dissemination of his military 
power made him too weak at the decisive point, deprived him, to a 
considerable extent, of the advantages of his central position, exposed 
his armies to what so often had been the misfortune of his an- 
tagonists, to be encountered and beaten in detail, and, tempting him 
to aim at what was beyond his reach, contributed largely to the 
disasters that followed. 

At the outset of the campaign both sides assumed the offensive 
at several points, for though Napoleon had made the Elbe a formid- 
able barrier and line of defence, he had still less intention than in 
1796 of giving the initiative wholly to his foes. Having ordered 
Oudinot to advance on Berlin, and to defeat Bernadotte in his front— 
the forces of the Prince Royal of Sweden were represented as a 
mere gathering of raw levies and worthless landwehr—the Emperor 
marched against Blucher, who was already pressing the four French 
corps thrown forward, as we have seen, to the Bober. After a forced 
march Napoleon joined his lieutenants, and, with the masses in his 
hands, found no difficulty in compelling Blucher to fall back as far 
as the Katzbach, without, however, important loss ; the Prussian chief, 
as had been arranged, declining battle when the appearance of the 
Guard attested the presence of its great leader. Meanwhile, accord- 
ing to their general scheme, as soon as Napoleon had been ascertained 
to be at one place in the theatre of operations, the Allies assumed 
the offensive at others; and Schwartzenberg moved his great army 
through the passes that lead through the Bohemian range to Dresden 
and the neighbouring plains of Saxony. This formidable apparition 
which threatened his rear, and even the centre of his line of defence, 
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obliged the Emperor to retire from Silesia, and his columns were 
soon in full march westward, rallying on their way the corps of Victor, 
and accompanied by one of his Silesian corps, which he thought it 
necessary to take with him. The vice of the dissemination of his 
forces, and of the extension of the circle of his movements, had even 
now become manifest, for his soldiers were harassed by these long 
marches from one extremity of the line to the other, and at this 
juncture it was not improbable that the capital of Saxony might be 
wrested from his grasp, and his strong position on the Elbe forced, 
before he could appear on the scene. On the 24th of August the 
Emperor arrived at Stolpen, a march and a half from Dresden; and 
he deliberated for a moment whether he should not leave the troops 
in the city to defend themselves, and, crossing the Elbe at Konigstein, 
with the whole of the forces in his hands, issue on the rear of the 
Allied army, and cut it off from its base in Bohemia, and from its 
only line of retreat. But the news that the advanced guard of 
Schwartzenberg was already within a few miles of Dresden, and that 
St. Cyr, who had fallen back to the capital, declared that he could 
not hold out many hours “with a corps composed of children and 
boys,” caused him to abandon this brilliant project—the counterpart 
of the fine manceuvre which closed the road to the Tyrol to 
Wurmser—and he adopted at once a safer course. Directing Van- 
damme, who was on his left, to cross the Elbe, to occupy Pirna, at the 
point where the main road to Dresden emerges from the Bohemian 
hills, and thus to threaten the enemy's rear, he moved off with the 
whole of his forces to defend Dresden against Schwartzenberg, and 
to risk, with this object, a great battle. His expectation was that 
he would at least be able to repel the attack of the Austrian chief, 
and that the intelligence that a whole corps was menacing one of his 
main lines of retreat, would compel him to fall back to the mountains, 
and give the French more than one chance of success. 

Napoleon reached Dresden on the 26th of August, with the 
advanced guard of his army alone. Schwartzenberg, with fully 
180,000 men, had been in front of the city since the morning of the 
25th, and there can be little doubt that he could have anticipated his 
foe, and taken the position by assault, had he attacked at once and in 
a decisive manner—another proof of the difficulty and peril of the 
extension given to the French operations. The Austrian commander, 
however, paused to await the arrival of reinforcements, and the delay 
led to the memorable events which followed within the next few days. 
In the afternoon of the 26th the Allies attacked; but though they 
gained some success at first, and their troops carried one or two of 
the redoubts which had been thrown up to defend Dresden, they 
were ultimately beaten back with loss, a brilliant charge of the 
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Imperial Guard having turned the scale at the close of the evening. 
Next day Napoleon attacked in turn, and as the positions he held 
were exceedingly strong, and he had by this time 140,000 men, he 
proved more than a match for the Allied army, though it was fully 
200,000 in number. The arrangements of the Emperor on the field 
were admirable, and Dresden was one of his most brilliant victories. 
Resting with his centre, purposely weakened, on the formidable 
defences of the Saxon capital, he assailed the Allies with both his 
wings ; and a magnificent effort of the French cavalry, directed by 
Murat with great skill, having turned and overwhelmed Schwartzen- 
berg’s left, while Ney boldly outflanked his right, the great army of 
the Coalition gave way, and by nightfall was in full retreat, having 
lost Moreau and other commanders. Napoleon instantly made disposi- 
tions for a rapid and decisive pursuit, and he confidently expected that 
within forty-eight hours he would bring the campaign to a triumphant 
close. Directing Murat, St. Cyr, Victor, and Marmont, to press 
Schwartzenberg’s retreating columns with from 80,000 to 90,000 
men, on the Saxon side of the Bohemian range, and to follow them 
boldly through the passes, he ordered Vandamme, who had approached 
Pirna, to push on to Toplitz, on the other {side of the hills, and 
taking the defeated army in reverse, to involve it in a terrible 
catastrophe. The movement of Vandamme was to be supported by 
the Emperor in person with the Guard; and as this force, when 
united, would be from 50,000 to 60,000 strong, Napoleon calculated 
that Jena itself would yield in splendour to the coming triumph. 

This, possibly, might have been the result, had the Allied troops not 
been upheld by a strong sentiment of patriotic duty, or had the 
Emperor given his whole attention to the great operation he had so 
ably planned. On the 28th and 29th of August, the Allied army fell 
back to the passes, pressed hardly by the Emperor’s lieutenants; and 
at the same time Vandamme marched onward to Culm, not far from 
his destined mark, Toplitz. The resistance, however, of a Russian 
corps at this point compelled him to pause, and gained time for the 
masses of Schwartzenberg to extricate themselves from the defiles of 
the hills; and on the 30th they had reached the plains, in good 
order, though after a defeat, and more ready to assail Vandamme 
than to feel alarm at his apparition in their rear. Meanwhile 
Napoleon,* diverted by news of reverses on other parts of the theatre, 
or meditating, it has been said, a sudden swoop on Berlin, had not 
covered the advance of Vandamme with his usual accuracy of 
combination ; and though he had despatched Mortier with some 
divisions of the Guard to the aid of the lieutenant he had thrown 
forward, he had returned with the remainder to Dresden. This want 


* It is said also that he wa; taken suddenly ill at this conjuncture. 
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of vigilance led to a disaster which effaced the results of the victory 
of Dresden, and was fraught with consequences of the gravest 
moment. On the 30th, Vandamme was attacked at Culm by a 
considerable portion of the Allied army; and, simultaneously, a 
Prussian corps which had slipped through the hills on his unguarded 
rear, fell on him in force and cut off his retreat. The unfortunate 
chief who had been sent to gather the fruits of a glorious triumph, 
was surrounded on all sides and overwhelmed ; and of the 40,000 
men he commanded, only a small remnant effected its escape. 

These operations around Dresden deserve the attention of the 
military student. The Allied army ran a great risk in issuing 
through the Bohemian passes while Napoleon possessed the means of 
crossing the Elbe and debouching upon its rear; this movement 
exposed it to lose its base and to find its return through the hills 
barred; and Napoleon would perhaps have wholly cut it off, could 
he have reckoned upon his troops in Dresden. On the other hand, 
Schwartzenberg, slow as he was, anticipated the Emperor in his 
advance on Dresden, and certainly might have stormed the town, had 
he attacked in force on the 25th of August; and this shows how 
difficult it is even for the greatest commander to time his operations 
when they are undertaken on a very long line, and how perilous to 
the French was the immense development of the sphere of their 
movements. Inthe battle of Dresden, on the 27th, Napoleon’s powers 
are conspicuously seen ; and his defence of the city and the brilliant 
manceuyres by which he turned his adversaries on both flanks, and 
defeated them, though very superior in force, are fine instances of his 
ability in the field. The most instructive part of these operations, 
however, and the one which shows how different was this campaign 
from its earlier predecessors, was the series of movements which ended 
in the annihilation of the corps of Vandamme, and the triumphant 
escape of the beaten Allies from a situation which appeared desperate. 
Napoleon’s arrangements for the pursuit of the army he had well- 
nigh routed at Dresden, were, as, usual, scientific and bold ; they com- 
bined a powerful attack in front with an attack in the rear which 
seemed full of promise; and, according to his former experience, he 
had every reason to expect that, when the Allies saw Vandamme 
planted on their line of retreat, they would yield that general an easy 
victory. What then were the causes of the transformation on the 
scene which changed his hopes of triumph into ruinous disaster ? 
Some blame seems to attach to St. Cyr, who, it has been said, ought 
to have been nearer to Vandamme with his corps than he was; and 
Napoleon certainly ought to have aided Vandamme with the whole 
Imperial Guard, and not have allowed his mind to be diverted to other 
and distant objects. Through mistakes like these, Vandamme was 
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left without support, which he had a right to expect; and instead of 
interrupting the retreat of his foes, his own was cut off, and his corps 
was surrounded. Yet the catastrophe ultimately should be ascribed 
to a deeper and more permanent cause, one which we see repeatedly 
at work in the later and unsuccessful campaigns of Napoleon. The 
Emperor would not make allowance for the change in the moral forces 
in conflict ; he thought that his enemies would break up, in 1813, as 
easily as they had done in 1806; and, accordingly, he assumed that 
the success of Vandamme would be certain ; and he never imagined that 
the troops of Schwartzenberg would dare to offer a fierce resistance, 
that one of the Allied columns would make a resolute stand, and that 
a beaten army would overwhelm his lieutenant. This was his real 
and dangerous error, the ultimate reason of his apparent negligence, 
and far more deserving to be noted than the mere resulting mistakes 
in detail; for he had more than once made similar mistakes and yet 
they had not prevented the accomplishment of his plans, or converted 
victory into complete disaster. 

During the occurrence of these events near Dresden, Napoleon's 
armies had met nothing but reverses on other parts of the theatre. 
Macdonald, who had been left with three corps, to which should be 
added that of Poniatowski, in the plains of Silesia to observe Blucher, 
had, after the retreat of the Prussian chief, assumed the offensive with 
little caution, and had been routed with terrible loss on the 
Katzbach, by the veteran warrior who had only fallen back, 
according to the Allied arrangements, in order to avoid the strokes of 
the Emperor. Meantime Oudinot, with his three corps, aided on 
the extreme left by Davoust from Hamburg, had been completely 
defeated on his way to Berlin, at Grossbeeren, within sight of that 
capital, and had been driven in eccentric retreat on the Elbe, pursued 
by Bernadotte and an army anything but the mere medley of raw levies 
it had been described to be by French spies and flatterers. These 
important reverses, which clearly revealed the over-ambitious nature 
of Napoleon’s strategy, in throwing forward dangerously forces which 
ought to have been much nearer the Elbe, cost the French from 30,000 
to 40,000 men, the young conscripts which filled the ranks disbanding 
or perishing at a frightful rate, and the German auxiliaries mutinying 
and deserting ; and it had become too evident that the Grand Army of 
1813 was unable to bear the strain of ill-fortune. At the news of 
these unexpected defeats, Napoleon, who after his victory at Dresden 
had been reckoning on a triumphant peace, and who, even after 
the rout at Culm, had been planning a march on the Prussian 
capital, was compelled to change his whole dispositions, though he 
still confidently expected success, and still meditated a daring 
offensive. Leaving Lébau, with the wrecks of the corps of Van- 
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damme, St. Cyr, and Victor to defend Dresden, as the great centre of 
his operations on the Elbe, he hastened against Blucher with the 
Guard, and from 20,000 to 30,000 other troops ; and, at the same time, 
he directed Ney, who had been sent to take the command of Oudinot, 
to draw near Berlin by a movement to the right, his intention being, 
after defeating Blucher, to march boldly with Ney on Berlin, and to 
exact a stern vengeance from “that focus of insurrection.” He had 
no difficulty, after rallying Macdonald and his beaten army, in 
driving Blucher back—the Prussian chief retreated once more—but 
in a few days he was compelled to retrace his steps, and again to 
confront a powerful foe, on the absence of whom for some time he 
had reckoned. The army of Schwartzenberg, although shaken 
severely by its defeat at Dresden, had been so elated by its recent 
success that it was reorganised and ready to take the field again with 
a rapidity hitherto unknown to the Emperor; and by the 5th of 
September it was once more in full march through the Bohemian 
passes, threatening Saxony and the French line on the Elbe. 
Completely baffled in his calculations—for he had thought, reasoning 
from past experience, that he would have time to rout Blucher and 
occupy Berlin before Schwartzenberg would attempt to move— 
Napoleon turned back against this new enemy ; and a long game of 
manoeuvres ensued, which’ terminated in the retreat of the Allies 
without anything like a serious encounter, and in the frustration of 
the Emperor’s plans, for he had been obliged to abandon his march 
on Berlin; he had been unable to defeat Blucher, or even to bring 
Schwartzenberg to bay; and he had lost enormously by forced 
marches altogether beyond the strength of his soldiers. To crown 
his discomfiture, Ney, in executing the operation entrusted to him, 
had pushed forward with precipitate haste, and had been defeated 
with crushing effect at Dennewitz, had been forced back to the 
Elbe at Torgau, with the remains of an army which the exasper- 
ated Marshal described “as a hell of worthless scoundrels!” 

These accumulated disasters made the situation of the French in 
Germany perilous in the extreme, and enormously weakened the 
Grand Army, which, indeed, no longer deserved the appellation. 
Apart from the isolated corps of Davoust, the forces in the hands of 
Napoleon were reduced to about 230,000 men, disease, privation, 
desertion, and the sword, having wrought frightful havoc among 
the young French levies, and made the disaffection of the dwindling 
contingents of the German contingents more than ever apparent; 
and the moral power of that once proud host had been 
greatly diminished and broken. Nor was it possible to move to the 
Elbe all the reinforcements which had been expected, for the state of 
Germany, insurgent in the rear, required large detachments to main- 
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tain the communications with France, and the attitude of Bavaria 
had been so doubtful, that Augereau and his corps were detained on the 
Maine. Meanwhile the Allied armies had been largely augmented, 
success and the enthusiasm of Germany sending myriads of willing 
recruits to their ranks, and immense reserves approaching from 
Russia ; and by the middle of September they were not less than half 
a million of men in line, notwithstanding the losses they had sustained. 
In this state of things the chances were many that Napoleon would 
be driven from the Elbe and forced back in defeat to the Rhine; and 
probably a commander of less daring would have at once made pre- 
parations to retreat while his army was still comparatively strong. 
The Emperor, however, true to his nature, resolved still to defy his 
foes and to make a determined stand in Germany; and his position 
on the Elbe was still so powerful, and his ability in mancuvring so 
conspicuous, that possibly he might yet have gained great success, 
had his adversaries been as feeble as of old. By the last days of 
September Napoleon drew the whole of his forces near the Elbe, 
stationing them along this great defensive line from Kénigstein to 
Torgau and Wittenberg, with Dresden still as the main strategic 
point; and in this situation he stood on his guard, waiting for the 
first opportunity to attack the masses of enemies spread around him, 
and to turn to account their first falsemovements. These dispositions 
are a tacit confession that his previous efforts had been too ambitious, 
that he ought to have withdrawn his garrisons from the Oder and 
Vistula, and contracted the sphere of his operations ; and who shall 
affirm, if the plan of his campaign had not been disfigured by these 
errors, that he would not have triumphed in 1813, notwith- 
standing the manifold odds against him? After this concentration, 
the Allied commanders paused for a moment, being well aware from 
notable examples of the peril of attacking Napoleon when in possess- 
ion of such a position as he now held ; but their resolution was quickly 
taken. Having now an immense superiority of force, they naturally 
adhered to the design which they had entertained from the outset, 
and they decided on driving Napoleon from the Elbe by turning his 
line on both sides and challenging him to a great batile in order to 
maintain his communications with the Rhine. For this purpose 
Blucher and Bernadotte were to make a long semicircular marclt to the 
right, and to cross the Elbe about Wittenberg, while Schwartzenberg, 
with his great army, was again to descend from the Bohemian hills, 
and to sweep round on the Emperor’s rear. The point of junction of 
the converging hosts was to be Leipsic on the main road to France, 
and the principal line of the retreat of the French; and about 
380,000 men were to be employed in this vast operation, which it was 
confidently expected would compel Napoleon to abandon his grasp on 
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the Elbe, and would probably lead to a decisive engagement in which 
he might be surrounded and destroyed. 

The Allied generals at once executed the daring resolution formed 
by them. Leaving a few detachments to screen the movement, and 
to occupy the attention of the French near Dresden, Blucher marched 
southwards with the great mass of his army, and reached the Elbe 
at Wurtemburg on the 2nd of October, while Bernadotte crossed at 
points lower down, between the mouths of the Saale and the Mulde, 
Simultaneously, Schwartzenberg broke up from his camp in Bohemia, 
and made his way through the hills, issuing in two vast masses, by 
Chemnitz and Zwickau, into the plains of Saxony to reach Leipsic. 
The three Allied armies were thus gathering by a wide arc on 
Napoleon’s rear ; and their first operations, that of Blucher especially, 
were carried out with such quickness and skill, that, for a time at 
least, they were not perceived by their enemy. In a few days, how- 
ever, the general plan of the Allies became distinctly revealed; and 
the French Emperor addressed himself to the task of baffling it, and 
of plucking safety and even victory from impending peril, with all 
the energy of his more fortunate youth. He was now in the favourite 
central position between hostile armies converging against him, which 
he had shown to be so happy in war, when possessed by a really 
great commander; and, holding as he did all the interior lines in the 
operations about to begin, he felt hopeful that he would deal again 
the brilliant strokes which had amazed Europe at Castiglione, Arcola, 
and Rivoli. His first movements were in exact conformity with the 
strategy of 1796-7, the masterpiece, perhaps, of his whole career. 
Directing Murat with the corps of Lauriston, of Poniatowski, and of 
Victor, and with a considerable reserve of cavalry, in all 50,000 or 
60,000 men, to hold the forces of Schwartzenberg in check, and 
ordering Augereau to advance on Leipsic, and give support to the 
King of Naples, he moved in person with the Imperial Guard, with 
the corps of Marmont, and the late Silesian army, to rejoin Ney, now 
in front of Blucher; and with this mass, about 140,000 strong, he 
calculated on overpowering the Prussian commander, or at least com- 
pelling him to fall back defeated, when isolated and without assistance. 
He would then be free to return on Schwartzenberg—of Bernadotte 
he took little account—and, in this manner, keeping between the two 
opposing armies, he would find, he believed, the means of ruining 
them in detail, as he had baffled and beaten Alvinzi and Wurmeer. 
This was obviously a repetition of the combinations of 1796; and 
even now Napoleon was so confident, that he left St. Cyr and Lobau at 
Dresden, as he had previously left a corps round Mantua when he set off 
to encounter Alvinzi, and so weakened the force in his hands by 25,000 
or 30,000 men, inferior as he was already to his foes in numbers. 
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The memorable operations that followed have been described in 
different ways, but can be traced clearly in Napoleon’s correspondence 
and in that of his combined antagonists. On the 6th of October the 
main French army was on its march from Dresden to the Lower 
Elbe; and on the 10th the Emperor had reached Diiben on the 
Mulde, about half way between the Elbe and Leipsic. The move- 
ment had been comparatively slow, the weather being bad, and the 
roads broken up; the young soldiers had suffered terribly; and it 
was too evident that they were not capable of the rapidity, the 
devotion, and the endurance, of the veteran warriors of former cam- 
paigns. Napoleon, however, had by this time reached the communi- 
cations of Blucher with the Elbe, Bernadotte being a long way off ; 
and this would have made generals of the old school either retreat at 
once or accept battle, and, in either case, have probably given the 
French victory, for they were greatly superior to Blucher in force. 
But Blucher’s nature was daring to rashness ; and, accordingly, with 
one of those bold movements which, if they were sometimes cruelly 
punished, were also sometimes flashes of inspiration, he persisted in 
pressing forward towards Leipsic, abandoning his communications 
and line of retreat, to reach Schwartzenberg at any risk; and for this 
purpose he crossed the Mulde, putting that river between himself and 
his foe, and urged Bernadotte to hasten to his aid. Napoleon, whose 
means of procuring intelligence were less good than they usually were 
—his cavalry were half worn out, and in a hostile country—appears 
not to have perceived this movement, and as Bernadotte at the news 

of his approach began, notwithstanding his colleague’s entreaties, to 
recoil backwards towards the Elbe, the Emperor seems to have assumed, 
for atime, that both Blucher and Bernadotte were in full retreat, and 
would be soon on the Prussian bank of the river. He at once formed 
the celebrated design which has been the subject of so much comment, 
and yet apparently has been so little understood, and which was, to 
pursue Blucher and Bernadotte into the heart of Prussia, and to rout 
them, if possible, in a great battle ; and then, having entered Berlin 
in triumph, and perhaps freed some of his garrisons on the Oder 
to return to the Elbe, and deal with Schwartzenberg, now isolated 
either in Bohemia or Saxony. Owing, however, either to the news 
that Bavaria was threatening defection, and joining his foes, and to the 
remonstrances of lieutenants alarmed at the prospect of such operations, 
he ere long abandoned this scheme, one of the most dazzling of his 
military conceptions; and as Murat had sent him word that Schwart- 
zenberg was approaching Leipsic, and was pressing the French on 
his front, he resolved to turn quickly against the Austrian chief, 
and, if possible, to defeat him in a decisive manner, before he could 
be rejoined by his colleagues. For this purpose, in the full belief 
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that he would have to cope with Schwartzenberg alone, at least for 
sufficient time to beat him, the Emperor directed the mass of his 
forces towards Leipsic on the 13th of October; and though he left 
two other corps to observe Blucher and Bernadotte, he seems certainly 
to have supposed that, at this moment, they had recrossed the Elbe, and 
at first, unquestionably, he was not aware that Blucher was not far 
off on the Mulde, and that Bernadotte, though at a greater distance, 
was, nevertheless, within reach of the Prussian chief. 

These operations, in which Napoleon, instead of dividing and 
beating his foes, was marching against the great army of Schwartzen- 
berg, as yet entirely intact, while Blucher was gathering upon his 
flank, and Bernadotte was in the same direction, deserve the attention 
of the military student. They certainly show how dangerous it is to 
execute manceuvres of great delicacy, and to interpose between strong 
armies, if the means of reconnoitring are at all uncertain;* but indi- 
cate also that it is more difficult to separate and defeat converging 
enemies, by adhering to the system of interior lines, when the sphere 
of movement is widely extended, than when it is circumscribed and 
narrow. Napoleon could calculate time and distance more accurately 
on the small theatre between the Tyrol and the Adige, than when his 
wings spread from Bohemia to the Lower Elbe ; and, accordingly, 
he was able to combine his attacks against Alvinzi and Wurmser with 
more precision and certainty of success than was possible in the present 
instance. It was, however, it must be allowed, the extraordinary 
daring of the march of Blucher—a march resembling, as a military 
move, the advance from Wavre on Waterloo, and, like it, perilous in 
the extreme—which baffled the Emperor’s scientific game; but for 
the bold resolution to cross the Mulde, risking everything in taking 
this hazardous step, the French army would have been placed between 
its enemies, and might have beaten them apart; and here again we 
see the difference between the Austrian operations of 1796, and the 
generalship and ardour of the Coalition in 1813. By the 13th and 
14th of October the whole French army was marching on Leipsic, 
Murat, with the corps at his disposition, falling back slowly before 
Schwartzenberg; Napoleon with the forces in his hands pressing 
forward to join the King of Naples; and Ney, Bertrand, and Regnier, 
who had been sent to the Elbe, closing the rear with their shrunken 
and wearied divisions. Meanwhile Blucher, who, as we have seen, had 
placed the Mulde between himself and his foe, was advancing behind 
that stream on Leipsic; and Bernadotte, who at first had resolved to 
retreat to the far bank of the Elbe, had, at the pressing instances of 
the Prussian commander, consented to join in the decisive movement, 


* The modern invention of the field telegraph, however, has in part 
obliterated this distinction. 
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and was following Blucher, though at a considerable distance. On 
the 15th of October the whole French army, excepting the three corps 
in the rear, had drawn together into the wide plains which, furrowed 
on the west by the Pleisse and the Elster, stretch eastward beyond 
the old town of Leipsic. Napoleon had now received intelligence 
that Blucher was closing upon his flank, and even that Bernadotte was 
not very far off; but the time for manceuvring had passed away. 
It was necessary to accept a great battle; and as his whole army, 
when in the field, would not be less than 190,000 strong, he still 
proudly looked forward to victory. By the 15th of October, too, the 
converging movement of the Allies had also nearly approached com- 
pletion ; Schwartzenberg was near Leipsic with 160,000 men ; Blucher, 
with from 60,000 to 70,000, was only distant a few miles, with his 
lagging colleague a march in the rear; and by the evening of that 
remarkable day, the fire of innumerable hostile bivouacs, extending 
round the horizon for leagues, warned the French, islanded as it 
were in their midst, that they were already being encircled by their 
foes. Nor were these the only forces with which the Emperor, thus 
brought to bay, was threatened; Benningsen, with 60,000 Russians 
at least, and other detachments, was not far off; and within a few 
hours nearly 350,000 men could be collected on the field by the 
Allies to contend for the prize of rule in Europe. 

We can only glance at the main features of the great and 
protracted battles which ensued. On the 16th of October the 
struggle began, the purpose of the Allies being to drive Napoleon 
upon Leipsic, and to hem his army within a circle of fire as their 
successive armies came up; that of their antagonist being to defeat 
and crush Schwartzenberg, before Blucher could aid him, and then 
to turn fiercely against the Prussian commander. Napoleon having 
directed the main body of his forces against the Austrian chief, and 
distributed them with his usual skill on the field, the contest to the 
south and south-east of Leipsic inclined rather against the Allies; 
the French gained some ground, though inferior in number; and at 
one moment a grand charge of the cavalry of Murat nearly pierced 
through the dense ranks of his multitudinous foes, though ultimately 
they maintained their positions from Siebert Wolkwitz to Mark 
Kleeberg. To the north, however, when the French Emperor could 
only oppose a feeble wing against the impetuous attacks of Blucher, 
the day went on the whole against him, and though the corps of 
Marmont and part of that of Ney resisted stubbornly for a consider- 
able time, they were at last obliged to fall back from Mockern. The 
results of the 16th, therefore, were on the whole calamitous to the 
French ; if they had gained partial advantages on the field, they had 
not beaten Schwartzenberg or kept back Blucher; the Emperor's 
2B2 
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favourite manoeuvre of separating his foes, and striking them right and 
left in succession, had failed from his want of sufficient strength, 
and from the resolution of his opponents; and it was now pro- 
bable that, within a few hours, he would be surrounded, and, so 
to speak, stifled in the giant arms of the Coalition. In such cir- 
cumstances a prudent commander ought unquestionably to have 
retreated at once; and this was the more necessary because it 
was known that Benningsen was marching in haste on Leipsic, 
and that Bernadotte had rejoined Blucher, and because the line 
of communication with the Rhine, and the only avenue of escape 
to the French, was already being dangerously threatened though 
it had been retained in the fight of the 16th. But, whether 
owing to over-confidence, to that stubborn pride which will 
never bend, or, as some have thought, to the irresolution which he, 
perhaps, more than once revealed in misfortune, Napoleon re- 
fused to fall back; and drawing together his diminished arrays, 
and concentrating them in a narrower circle, he decided on 
hazarding a second encounter. On the 18th, the murderous 
strife was renewed, the Allies, reinforced to their last recruit 
by the arrival of Benningsen and Bernadotte, having more than 
300,000 men notwithstanding their loss on the 16th; Napoleon, 
strengthened only by the last two corps which had been previously 
despatched to the Elbe, having scarcely more than 170,000; and 
the issue, accordingly, could not be doubtful. Nevertheless, the 
renown of the Grand Army was not tarnished on that terrible day ; 
the French, driven to bay, fought with splendid valour; and 
though the defection of Regnier’s corps, composed chiefly of Saxon 
troops, opened a wide gap in their weakened line, it was night 
before, abandoning their positions, they gradually were forced back 
on Leipsic. On the 19th, Napoleon began to retreat across the 
Elster on his way to the Rhine; but it was now too late to 
preserve order; the Allied masses, exulting in success, pressed 
fairly on the retiring columns; and the destruction of the only 
bridge on the stream—but for neglect for which it is difficult to 
account it should have been bridged at many places—caused a 
huge fragment of the discomfited army to fall into the hands of 
its triumphant enemy. Scenes of horrible panic and confusion 
followed ; and as the mutilated host of the French moved slowly 
over the German plains, it was abandoned by its few remaining 
allies, and frightfully thinned by ,want and desertion. The 
victory of Hanau in which the Emperor trampled under foot 
the treacherous Bavarian sent to intercept him upon his way, 
threw a last passing lustre over its arms; but when it reached 
Mayence it was a mere wreck in a state rapidly approaching dissolu- 
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tion. The Emperor crossed the Rhine in the last days of November, 
leaving behind him about 70,000 men demoralised, worn-out, and 
almost useless; and the disaster necessarily involved the loss of 
the many thousands of brave soldiers, including the garrisons of 
Dresden and Hamburg, whom he had placed on the Vistula, the 
Oder, and the Elbe, to maintain a domination now passed away ! 
Such was the second phase of the campaign of 1813, one of the 
most remarkable in the annals of war. Within three months 
the great military genius, who, even after the ruin of Moscow, 
had given proof of a giant’s power, and had marched victoriously 
upon the Oder, was, though at the head of large and imposing 
armies, driven, in headlong rout, from Saxony to the Rhine, 
bringing back only the wreck of his hosts, and unable to stretch 
a relieving hand to vast masses of gallant warriors doomed to a 
speedy and inglorious captivity. The true causes of this enormous 
catastrophe have been indicated in our brief review, and it is only 
necessary to refer to them. Napoleon unquestionably in this 
campaign committed several errors of detail; he was not vigilant 
enough before Culm; he might, perhaps, with closer attention 
have detected the march of Blucher on the Mulde; and he ought 
to have retreated on the 17th of October, and given orders for 
bridging over the Elster, neglect which greatly aggravated the 
results of Leipsic. His lieutenants, too, were often not free from 
blame; St. Cyr was in part responsible for the destruction of 
Vandamme; Macdonald recklessly advanced to the Katzbach ; 
Oudinot at Grossbeeren manceuvred badly; and Ney marched on 
Dennewitz with a careless haste unworthy of a commander-in-chief. 
But mistakes such as these may be pointed out in some of 
Napoleon’s most brilliant campaigns; and, on the other hand, in 
the campaign of Leipsic the master-mind of the Emperor appears 
repeatedly in his operations in the field and in the general scheme 
of his movements. His choice of the defensive line of the Elbe, 
and the manner in which he increased its strength, and disposed 
his forces to move around it, are in the highest degree admirable ; 
Dresden was one of the finest monuments of his skill; most of his 
movements upon the Elbe were calculated with consummate art ; 
and his combinations before Leipsic, though badly executed in 
some respects, resembled those of 1796-7. It is not in partial 
and ordinary mistakes, or in any failure of his wonderful powers, 
that we must seek for the reasons of his overthrow in 1813. Over- 
confident, reasoning from past experience, which at this con- 
juncture had been deceptive, and disregarding the real force of 
his foes, he resolved to strike for his whole Empire; and, accord- 
ingly, he extended too far the circle of his military operations; he 
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could not call in his beleaguered garrisons, and wasted his strength 
in attempts to aid them; and thus, too weak at last, at the deci- 
sive point, he was hemmed in, and, in the long run, crushed. On 
the other hand, the strategy of the Allies, though far from excel- 
lent, was persevering and bold; the daring of Blucher was asto- 
nishing; and as they had ultimately an immense superiority of 
force, they triumphed over their foe after many efforts. More 
important, too, probably even than the over-ambitious designs of 
Napoleon, and the improved generalship of the Coalition, as 
regards the issue of the campaign, was the difference between the 
contending hosts, not only in numbers but in moral power, and 
all that constitutes military worth; the French army being young 
and weak, and filled with reluctant or hostile allies, the Allied 
army being, to a great extent, composed of trained and veteran 
troops, and fired by an enthusiastic national spirit. Napoleon would 
never give due weight to this immense and essential distinction, 
which, by disturbing his whole calculations, and making the forces 
on the theatre of war very different from what they appeared to 
him, contributed largely to his ruin. 
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Che River. 


Sir Maurice has ridden across the ford; 
River, rapid river ; 

His trust is in God and his father’s sword ; 
True heart, thow failest never. 

The wild swans come and the wild swans go, 

And the valley is green with the melted snow, 
And the river runs for ever. 


The foe has been chased from out the land; 
River, rolling river ; 

The knight rides home with his victor band; 
True heart, thou failest never. 

The lilies have laughed in the sun all day, 

Now they sleep and they hide their heads away, 
While the river runs for ever. 


Fast by the bank the minstrels ride ; 
River, rippling river ; 

To-day he is claiming his plighted bride; 
True heart, thou failest never. 

Merrily, merrily turns the mill, 

But holiday comes and its wheel is still, 
Though the river runs for ever. 


The floods in the uplands have swollen high ; 
River, reddening river ; 
Shieling and tree come eddying by; 
True heart, thow failest never. 
And here were forget-me-nots to wear, 
But now in the reaches the banks are bare, 
While the river runs for ever. 
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THE RIVER. 


The peasant’s cradle goes sweeping past ; 
River, roaring river ; 

The knight in the torrent is plunging fast ; 
True heart, thow failest never. 

And once in the moon it was silver white, 

But soon not a star shall break the night, 
Yet the river runs for ever. 


He guides the cradle safe to the brink; 
River, raging river ; 

But his feet in the branches entangled sink ; 
True heart, thow failest never. 

Tt danced in the morn like a child at play, 

But now it bears rider and steed away, 
As the river runs for ever. 


The altar is decked, but the priest must wait ; 
River, ruthless river ; 
The bride may listen for feet. at the gate; 


True heart, thou failest never. 
In summer the flag-flowers starred the edge, 
The winter is pale with sallow and sedge, 
Yet the river runs for ever. 


The river will mine ‘neath tower and wall; 
River, reckless river ; 

It will laugh and leap as the fragments fall ; 
True heart, thou failest never. 

It smiles to the sun with its rippling flow, 

But none may tell what there lies below, 
As the river runs for ever. 


W. WatERFIELD. 











A Forgotten Goddess. 


MADAME EMILE DE GIRARDIN. 


Detpuine Gay was born in the last year of the French Republic, 
the first of the Empire. Her father, a favourite of Napoleon’s, 
held office as Receiver-General in Aix-la-Chapelle, and there is 
a tradition that the future goddess was baptized upon the tomb 
of Charlemagne! The child was educated according to the 
quasi-military, quasi-poetic ideas in vogue during the Empire, 
and under the careful wing of her mother, Sophie Gay, a cleverish 
worldly woman who herself had. shone, both as beauty and 
novelist, among the squadron of fair notabilities of a preceding 
generation. 

After the Receiver’s death, and amidst the many-hued political 
and social vicissitudes of France, the fortunes of Madame Gay and 
of her handsome daughter must have fluctuated not a little. At 
the moment when de Girardin appeared upon the scene as wooer, 
these ladies occupied a couple of rooms in an entresol of the Rue 
Gaillon: dingy rooms, with low black ceilings, with furniture of a 
gone-by fashion, the remains, assumably, of the Receiver’s former 
opulence ... a few books suspended on either side the fireplace, a 
table covered with the blotted copy of novels and verses, at the 
farther end of the apartment a study, no bigger than a closet, 
into which Delphine was wont to retire when she would close her 
ears to poor Sophie’s high-flavoured gossip and give herself up 
to the inspiration of her facile muse. 

A muse, obviously, of the out-at-elbows, or unpaying order, 
and still a muse whose name was accredited in high places. To 
these dingy rooms the most brilliant men and women in Paris— 
Balzac, De Musset, Vigny, even such veterans as Madame 
Recamier and Chateaubriand, sought admittance. 

As a girl in her teens—it was a fashionable accomplishment 
under the Restoration—Delphine had been apt at religious verse, 
had sung of the Magdalen, and the Church, and the Miracles. 
She had been crowned by the Academy for a youthful poem on 
the Plague of Barcelona, had recited a longish hymn of her own 
composition from the cupola of the Pantheon. Later on, during 
a journey to Rome (while Beranger, the Burns of France, lay in 
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prison for one of his songs!), she had been publicly honoured, a 
second Corinne, in the Capitol. 

Her celebrity as a beauty was on an equal footing with her 
fame as a poet. Villemain, the infinitely witty though hideous 
Villemain, had sought her hand, and was only deterred from 
making her his wife by his mother's threat of throwing herself 
from a three-story window on his wedding-day. There had been 
a court intrigue to bring about a morganatic marriage between 
Charles X. and the fair Muse of the Nation, the name by which 
Delphine, in print and conversation, was wont to style herself. 
Casimir de la Vigne, Lamartine, were at her feet. And her 
heart remained untouched! In her twenty-sixth year the Muse 
of the Nation was still Mademoiselle Gay, sharing with her 
mother the shabby entresol of an unfashionable quarter, and 
receiving the attentions of an obscure political agitator, a news- 
paper editor, until lately not even the possessor of a name, 
Monsieur Emile de Girardin. How were these things to be 
understood ? 


A passage from one of Delphine’s later novels throws a side 
light, I think, on the situation. 


“Every well brought up Frenchwoman,” wrote Madame de Girardin, 
“is ambitious and calculating, at least, until youth is on the wane. Before 
her thirtieth year it is rare for her to experience a solitary generous 
sentiment. The good-bye to youth spoken, she will, possibly, ask herself 
if she have not taken the wrong road, if tender human affection would not 
be better worth possessing than celebrity! Enlightened, for the first 
time by a genuine feeling, she may discern that all is vanity, may consent 
even, for once, to a hazardous experience, run the terrible risk of allowing 
her heart to beat! The danger does not last long. Her real character 
re-asserts itself. She returns to her true and colder self—looks back, 
perhaps, with futile tears, from the heights of social influence upon the 
madness of a single hour of disinterestedness and love . . . If we French- 
women have at last, in this nineteenth century, arrived at the goal of our 
ambition, it must be said for us that the race has been contested foot by 
foot, inch by inch. We have feigned resignation, have accepted with 
sweet obedience the unimportant rdéle assigned to us by man’s jealousy. 
We have veiled our real superiority under the mask of exaggerated 
childishness—have veiled it so well that our masters, say, rather, our 
rivals, have forgotten the depth of our designs in their contempt for the 
frivolity of our pleasures. We have danced to hide that we could think, 
have coquetted to hide that we could reason, have (some of us) pretended 
to love to hide that we could judge. In a word, we have stolen the sceptre 
of power, but have hidden it so carefully beneath laces, ribbons, and rice 
powder, that not one Frenchman out of a thousand is conscious of our 
reign.” 


The sceptre of power. In these words is betrayed the motive 
of her existence. Poets might sigh at her feet, princes offer her 
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left-handed allegiance. With the keen instinct begotten of a 
master passion Delphine Gay saw that power, for the women of 
her generation, lay not there, but in politics. On the thin sallow 
cheek, in the dark restless eye of young de Girardin, she dis- 
cerned traces of a spirit adventurous as her own, and, if that be 
possible, more fervently ambitious. After the shortest wooing, 
with the scantiest allowance of romance on either side, she became 
his wife. And on this day the drama of her life may be said to 
commence. 


For in her early Paris days Delphine, if truth be spoken, had 
scarcely been more than a charming actress, a pseudo-Corinne, 
with pale-blue gauze setting off her blonde skin, her amber hair, 
with an infantine laugh—the constant laugh at which even 
Lamartine took umbrage—with the most conventional of French 
mothers at her side. It was a golden era for goddesses of the 
drawing-room. What Madame de Staél calls the spirit of soci- 
ability had once more become the fashion throughout Europe. 
Berlin had its Rahel ; London had the Miss Berrys, Miss White, 
Lady Davy. In Paris the salon reigned supreme. The Empire 
had fallen, the Restoration had been inaugurated with a new length 
of skirt, new modes in hairdressing, and a complete change of 
decorations, but with a vast number of the old actors still on the 
scene. The war between the two great schools of French writers, 
the classic and the romantic, was still slumbering. Refined 
aristocratic patronage of intellect—literature (flavoured by 
elegance) were still the order of the day. 

Delphine, with her delicately pure beauty, her repute as 
poetess, her caustic gaiety, drew in flattery with every breath, 
and perhaps remained as natural, where all things were artificial, 
as true, where all things were false, as was possible. Her wit, her 
grace, her verses, made her the delight of Paris. Not many 
months ago I heard her spoken of by a living French novelist, her 
contemporary, and one of the few by whom the goddess, in her 
youth, is remembered. His vivid portraiture brought before me 
the scenes, the manners of sixty years ago. I pictured the girl 
reciting her poems before the most exclusive of audiences, a fillet 
of blue ribbon round the forehead that the Academy had crowned, 
her chiselled features aglow, her fresh voice rising and falling 
with sonorous effect, her whole demeanour “ inspired.” 

Poor little goddess in her teens—applauded by princes and 
fine ladies, men like Hugo and de Musset crowding round to 
assure her of her genius and of their homage! Were not these 
things enough to turn the head whose waves of gold the practised 
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hand of Sophie Gay had dressed with such studied negli- 
gence ? 

It was at the Théatre Francais, during one of the earliest, 
stormiest representations of ‘Hernani,’ that Théophile Gautier first 
saw her. Mademoiselle Gay entered her box, he tells us, and under 
the influence of her marvellous beauty, the tumult stopped. A 
minute later and the house resounded to a triple salvo of applause. 
This manifestation was a defiance to every orthodox canon of good 
taste. But the theatre, it must be remembered, was filled with 
Victor Hugo’s friends—men of the new romantic school, poets, 
sculptors, painters—men easily carried away by emotion, slaves 
to beauty of form, indifferent to the laws of society. Delphine 
wore the blue gauze scarf that Hersent’s portrait had already made 
immortal, and as she leant her white arm upon the velvet edge 
of her box, the familiar effect of the picture was startlingly re- 
produced. Her magnificent hair, gathered together, according to 
the fashion of the day, ina large knot upon the top of the head, 
formed a coronet that would have befitted an empress. Its golden 
haze softened the clean-cut outlines of her face—a face for whose 
colouring, Gautier adds, no better simile than the hackneyed one of 
rose-coloured marble can be found. The pit applauded to a man. 
The acting of Mademoiselle Mars herself was, for the moment, 
forgotten. 

Lamartine came under Mademoiselle Gay’s thrall at Terni, 
“with a spring sky overhead, with gentians and forget-me-nots, 
blue as the weather, under foot.” The poet drew near, un- 
perceived, and watched young Delphine as she gazed at the 
waterfall across a parapet of rocks. A painter could not have 
chosen a position, a day, a scene, more in harmony with her 
loveliness. She was leaning against the half-fallen trunk of a 
tree, her arm, admirable alike for shape and fairness, rested upon 
the parapet, and sustained her pensive head. The noble propor- 
tions of her figure lost nothing by the carelessness of her attitude. 
Her silken tresses swayed to and fro in the impetuous breath of 
the waterfall, like those of a sibyl in ecstasy. Her fine eyes 
wandered in space. On her long dark eye-lashes hung two 
diamond drops—tears distilled from the soul by excess of artistic 
emotion, and which, ere long, dropped slowly from her eyelids 
into the cascade! Her aquiline profile stood forth like a cameo 
against the blue of the sky, the pale green of the waters. 
Strength and delicacy were admirably blent in every line of her 
face. The forehead showed masculine intellect. The mobile lips, 
slightly parted, wore a more than feminine sensitiveness. She 
spoke, and the sound of her voice completed the charm. It had 
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the true ring of inspiration. The poet adds that he loved her 
until the hour of her death, but not with the kind of passion that 
at one time was wrongly attributed to him. She remained for 
him, to the last, as he first saw her beside the waterfall of Terni 
—a goddess. 


Such had been Delphine’s youth: Italian wanderings, Aca- 
demic crowns, public recitals, the whispered flattery of salons, the 
devotion of poets, blue gauze scarves, becoming attitudes, tear- 
dewed eye-lashes. At her marriage she began the battle of life 
in earnest, and, after many a wound, many a cruel adventure, won 
it. Hand in hand—no, the expression must be cancelled, side by 
side, undaunted by rebuffs, by years of repeated failure, Emile de 
Girardin and his wife fought their way to the front. On their 
wedding-day the young couple had scarcely five hundred francs 
between them. At Delphine’s death their fortune waa valued at 
six millions. M. Emile de Girardin at the time when he gave 
his famous dinner to Charles Dickens was credited with being the 
possessor of twelve ! 

The hero of one of Madame de Girardin’s novels pronounces 
marriage to be a mere association of convenience, a brotherhood 
of interest, not sentiment. If these opinions were her own, 
Delphine had the courage of them. De Girardin, in his poverty, 
could boast of few friends. The world held aloof from this man 
of many duels, this adventurous politician who had been by turns 
Legitimist, Republican, Democrat, Bonapartist. His beautiful wife 
stood beside him staunchly in all reverses, the sharer of his 
ambitions, the mainstay of his courage. When a losing game had 
to be played, she could wait—with no ordinary woman’s patience. 
When the time for action came she could act, promptly, fearlessly 
as Emile de Girardin, himself. 

And the genius of success was in him. Before his marriage he 
had pushed forward the cause of cheap literature—periodicals at 
thirty sous a year, atlases at one sou the map. In 1835 we find 
him an active propagandist in favour of savings-banks. His next 
creation was monster advertisements, the huge orange and blue 
placards which now disfigure the walls of all European capitals. On 
July the first, 1836, appeared the first specimen number of La 
Presse, 

This newspaper was the solid foundation stone of de Girardin’s 
fortune. Up to the present time the annual subscription to first- 
class political papers in France had varied between seventy and 
eighty francs. The Presse cost forty, and published, daily, a 
feuilleton from the pen of some novelist of note. Madame Emile 
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de Girardin was enormously instrumental in bringing about its 
success. She surrounded herself with men of distinction, 
Gautier, Balzac, Dumas, Sandeau, had one of the most brilliant 
salons in the capital, and giving up poetry for ever, commenced 
the original and vivacious series of Parisian Letters signed Vicomte 
de Launay. 

Looking dispassionately at her literary merits, there can be no 
doubt that Madame de Girardin’s genius was over-rated by her 
contemporaries. Her early academically crowned poems, her 
novels of society barely rise beyond the level of her mother’s 
works. Her tragedies are over-strained, sickly, true neither in 
local colouring, nor to the human nature which is the same in all 
ages and countries. That the woman stood a head and shoulders 
higher than the authoress the great men of her generation bear 
evidence incontestable. Possibly ifshe had contented herself with 
silent literature her fame might have been more lasting. There 
was a healthy masculine fibre in Madame de Girardin’s mind, an 
interest in public events, in political and national causes, which 
kept her from falling into the flabby emotional egotism, the 
voluptuous self-absorption with which some later goddesses have 
made us familiar. Much of her social influence she owed to her 
personal beauty. She possessed also, in a high degree, the kind 
of intellectual power which has been called demonic—thorough 
presence of mind combined with keen knowledge of the world—a 
power which gives to the commonest subject a breath of life, a 
subtle charm of originality. If she could not be deep, it was 
equally impossible to Madame Emile de Girardin to be dull. 

In society her light, sparkling sayings appear to have been 
inexhaustible. Nothing could exceed her tact, her facility, her 
ease in attack and repartee. Some of her best things were, no 
doubt, premeditated, but the moment her spirits began to warm 
she was ready with others, genuinely the offspring of the moment, 
and scarcely less good of their kind. It was really in society that her 
finest qualities showed themselves. As a girl, it used to be said 
of her that with all her splendid natural endowments Delphine 
Gay never once made use of her gifts to torment a man or to out- 
rival a woman. The same innate generosity characterised her in 
middle life, and when she had become a finished citizeness of the 
world. 

And still, when her pen was in her hand, Madame de Girardin 
was a power to be dreaded; notoriously so, when her pen was 
inditing the famous de Launay Letters. Just at this epoch the 
threads of Delphine’s many-webbed existence crossed each other 
curiously. eared in the most brilliant days of the Empire, 
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admitted as a girl into the highest salons of the Restoration, she 
now found herself a member of the Democracy of Journalism, and 
would fain have stood well with both worlds, have entered the 
exclusive Legitimist drawing-rooms of the Faubourg St. Germain 
as an equal, not a lion. Hence arose rebuffs, disappointments, 
reprisals. One ancient dame, the Marquise de Bellison, refused 
stoutly to receive the ex-Muse of the Nation, either as equal or 
lion, and was vigorously caricatured during a series of letters as 
the “Dame aux sept-petites-chaises”—the dowager’s supposed 
pronunciation of the English word “steeple-chase.” 

Delphine de Girardin, firm in her personal friendships, was, I 
should say, a singularly good hater in black and white. All her 
gall, as Southey observed of Gifford, was in her inkstand. She 
had immense talent for distinguishing surface character. She 
had not the breadth of judgment that accompanies deep insight ; 
and probably to this very narrowness the de Launay Letters owe 
some of their finest malice, their most subtle raillery. The 
Vicomte is piquant, light, gay, paradoxical. You cannot ex- 
plicitly believe him; indeed, the last thing he would wish to 
inspire would be belief. The human nature he can best deal 
with is of the kind to be met between the Boulevard and the 
Bois; and even here is apt to describe chiffons rather than solid 
flesh-and-blood. He concerns himself with the outside of things, 
with the caprices of the season, the hour. A steeple-chase, a 
new fashion in polemics, or politics, or bonnets, a frivolous 
theme treated seriously, a serious theme treated frivolously— 
these are the subjects he chooses, these his triumphs. 

A French critic declares that the ‘ Lettres Parisiennes’ may be 
placed, side by side, with the best papers of the Spectator. 
Addison and the Vicomte de Launay! The criticism, it must be 
remembered, was written at a time when the author’s personal 
influence over the cleverest men in Paris was at its zenith. 

La Presse was founded in ’36. Four years later Madame de 
Girardin made her début asa dramatic writer in ‘1’Ecole des Jour- 
nalistes.’ Georges Sand and Heine, the ringleaders of the Society 
of Frondeurs, were among her intimate friends, and the comedy was 
interdicted by the “scrupulous” government of Louis Philippe. 
A tragedy, ‘ Judith,’ was accepted in 43 by the Théatre Frangais ; 
but even the genius of Rachel, who filled the principal part, 
could not save it from failure. ‘Cléopatra,’ magnificently put 
upon the stage in °47, met with scarcely a better fate. ‘Lady 
Tartuffe’ (“ Tartuffe en-laidi!” cried the wits) had something of a 

run, Rachel and Regnier filling the two principal réles. ‘ La joie 
fait peur,’ brought out two years before the author’s death, was a 
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genuine success. This simple, pathetic story of maternal love 
was the truest note ever touched by Madame Emile de Girardin. A 
pearl made from a tear . . . Such was the eulogy pronounced on 
it by Armand de Pontmartin, a critic who has furnished me with 
several personal recollections of the forgotten goddess. 

I am tempted to give a sketch—this time, a malicious one—of 
an elderly Delphine, surrounded in her own salon by the adorers 
who had been faithful to her for over twenty years. 


“ My friend and I arrived towards nine o’clock,” writes Armand, “at 
the De Girardins’ house, a kind of Greek temple constructed partially 
under ground, on the model of the Erectheum, and into which you had to 
descend by flights of steps, as though you were entering a cellar. Every- 
thing that could give effect to an evening reception was there—stone 
pillars, statues, flowers, pictures, flunkeys in black coats and knee breeches. 
And still one had a sensation that the whole scene was accidental and of 
gourd-like growth, that eight-and-forty hours later the pictures might be 
sold, the servants dismissed, the husband started on his travels, the salon 
shut—nay, the temple itself razed to the ground! 

“The Muse, exquisitely dressed, reposed on a low divan, her MS. on her 
knee. Victor Hugo, Alfred de Musset, and Lamartine, the three stars of 
our poetic heavens, were present, together with such secondary planets as 
Gautier and Mery. There was a little appreciative gathering of painters 
and actors. There were a few men and women of the world. 

“Madame de Girardin was at this time advanced in middle life. Her 
lips had grown pinched and tired-looking ; the Roman profile betrayed an 
ever increasing proximity of nose and chin. But her flatterers still 
clamoured aloud of her beauty. Her conversation was brilliant, but 
lacked charm. Her wit forced itself upon your attention. Her best 
things seemed to take you by assault. In her character sheer strength 
had finished by usurping the place of grace. She had no repose. Two 
hours of Delphine’s society brought your nerves to tension-point, 

“By some accident, her husband was present, in a corner. As a rule, 
Monsieur de Girardin, who disliked conversation, and had little taste for 
literature, did not appear at his own entertainments. To-night it seemed 
part of the ceremonial that every one in the room, his wife most of all, 
should treat him, openly, as a kind of superior being. I observed after- 
wards that it was ever the de Girardins’ habit to extol each other’s talents 
in public; and this with a profuseness of display, a frankness of ex- 
pression, that made you at once admire—and doubt. 

“ My friend mentioned my name. The Muse of the Nation received me 
with smiles. She had already learned, who shall say how, that I possessed 
in the heart of the Faubourg St. Germain a great-aunt, a real Duchess, 
accepted as a social authority from the Quai Voltaire to the Rue de 
Babylone, and perfectly in a position to open, for any free lance she 
favoured, Legitimist doors which neither riches nor celebrity could force. 

“ And this was Delphine’s besetting weakness—to be received into the 
Noble Faubourg, to live on an equal footing with its inhabitants, to be 
able to say, ‘ My friend, the little Marchioness,’ or, ‘I have just been to 
see our dear Jeanne—you know her? our dear darling Countess—she is 
suffering tortures from toothache.’ This kind of triumph was worth more 
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to her than the applauee of readers, audiences, or friends. A good half of 
the sarcasm with which the Vicomte de Launay’s letters were seasoned 
was occasioned by the obstinate refusal of two or three courageous 
dowagers to open their houses to Madame de Girardin. Accordingly, I 
was received with smiles which, had I been a little less sophisticated, 
I might have supposed due to my own literary merits. After a time our 
hostess began to read one of her latest compositions aloud. It was a 
tragedy, and bore evidence on every line of being the work of a woman, 
and a most feminine one—a tragedy which was neither ancient nor modern, 
neither classic nor romantic, but a confused mixture of all. The audience, 
however, did their duty bravely. I feel assured that not the ‘Cid,’ not 
‘ Athalie,’ could have called forth such raptures at a first reading. Théophile 
Gautier, Alfred de Musset, Victor Hugo, declared that nothing so fine had 
been written in any century, in any land, in any tongue. Lamartine 
surpassed them in a shower of ambrosial and poetic compliments. The 
crowd applauded in chorus.” 


Poor Delphine—poor Muse of the Nation, few more successes 
were in store for her! In November, 1854, she wrote a farce, ‘ Le 
Chapeau d’un Horlogier,’ for the Gymnase, and the comedy of ‘ La 
Femme qui deteste son Mari’ for Rose Cheri. These were her 
last works. Attacked by the cruellest of all diseases, she lingered 
miserably through the winter of 1855, and died in the following 
June at the age of fifty-one. 


Death came to her as a relief. Months before she suspected the 
fatal character of her sickness, when she was in the height of 
popularity, every ambitious dream of her youth more than realized, 
the taste of life had grown bitter to Madame de Girardin. For a 
brief space she inclined, like de Musset, towards the supernatural 
—the table-rappings and spirit-voices which were the epidemic of 
the day ; then she turned from it in disgust. She had none of the 
child-like trust which upheld another great social goddess at the 
last. We grow old in tears, said Rahel Varnhagen, in the presence 
of death, but all is well. God is wiser than we. Madame Emile 
de Girardin had not this faith. If she had passed through life 
without happiness, she had passed through it “ without opium,” to 
use the sorrowful phrase a great English authoress has coined for 
us. She would speak a little to her intimate associates, notably 
to Georges Sand, of her loneliness . . . for a woman all superiority 
must, perforce, be a kind of exile . . . she regretted her childless 
State, the incompleteness of her lot, After writing so much of 
human love, it was part of the irony of her fate that she should 
go to her grave without tasting it. Her friends urged change of 
climate, but she elected to die in Paris, clinging, though she had 
lost touch of all old interests, to the city in which she had once 
reigned supreme. 
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As the disease took ever faster hold of her shattered body, a 
beauty almost rivalling that of youth returned to her. Her face, 
her figure, her transparent hands lost the traces of age. Her eyes 
regained the blue lustre they had worn on the day when the poet 
saw her beside the Fall of Terni. Her cheeks got back their 
bloom. <A certain distinction, a quiet and noble self-command, 
never left her. She would not take to her bed, would not be 
treated as an invalid. Even when she suffered the fiercest pain, 
no word of complaint escaped her lips. 


Madame Emile de Girardin died standing ; bravely, alone, as 
she had lived. 











Suscribed in a Visitor's Dook. 


_ 


A recorD this of pain and pleasure, 
Joy born of memories we treasure ; 
Regret that marks past days more white 
As each in turn his name doth write. 
Here as Sir Marmaduke happily sings 
Here do we “banish all worry and sorrow,” 
Here we look forward to every to-morrow, 
Except to the morrow that parting brings. 
The guest who here can moon or mope 
Shall lose of gaiety the hope, 
And nothing can be found to say 
Of him who thankless goes away. 
So may we live in thanks and trust 
That when we go—as go we must— 
We in each host’s all-generous mind 
Leave more than but a name behind. 


Water Henrrizs Pottocr. 











Victor Hugo.” 


————_ 


Tue period between 1828 and 1840—from Charles X. to Louis 
Philippe, from the ordonnances of the Charter to the Juste-Milieu 
Régime—was, in respect of art and literature, one of the least 
French periods in our history. All the impulses in art and ideas 
came from without. It is the period of Goethe, of Byron, of 
Shelley, Walter Scott, the Schlegels, the Humboldts, Jean Paul, 
of Rahel Varnhagen, whose genius impelled her not to utterance, 
but to the inspiration of writers on whom she bounteously 
shed the rays of her glowing spirit. It is like Kasper in the 
‘Freyschiitz,’ importing into the midst of Paris, at the bidding 
of Zamiel, all the witches of the second part of ‘Faust’ down to 
the friends of Graymalkin. 

Jostled by Byronism, Weberism, Westleyism—words as strange 
to France as the things they described—and stifled by this 
pressure from without, the “ classical ” writers were at their last 
gasp. The descriptive and picturesque school of Scott and Shelley 
could speak in France through Chateaubriand in literature, 
through Delacroix in art. In music the movement in favour of 
colour had to wait for Berlioz. In 1828 Berlioz was advancing 
with a new opera whilst, according to the humorous expres- 
sion of Dumas pere, “Boieldieu was still on the platform at 
the station of Méhul.” This group of minds, remodelling old 
formulas, were occupied in describing, in a manner which they 
supposed to be new, the human grievances which Rabelais called 
“les menus anicrochements du pot aux roses.” 

This group of self-styled innovators formed the foundation of 
the romantic school. The truth is, that it is all no newer than 
is rain after sunshine. Pascal, Moliére, and Bossuet had groaned, 
Voltaire, Beaumarchais, and Diderot had laughed. Now came, 
in its turn, the thunder of Goethe and Beethoven. These 
Olympians sound the opening flourish. Then we come back to 
the minor key, and there are more lamentations. De Maistre, 
with the loud and threatening accents of a Jeremiah, predicts, in 
his ‘ Soirées de St. Pétersbourg,’ the decline of existing societies. 
Madame de Staél, in her masterpiece, the ‘ Livre sur les Passions,’ 
says to woman: “ Your sensibility produces alike your sublimity 


“ Though not previously in print, some portions of this article were 
included in a lecture by Mdlle, Blaze de Bury in June last. 
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and your martyrdom”—a saying as fine as it is unfortunately 
true. Musset, in the ‘Enfant du Siecle,’ says that woman is “no 
longer a martyr, but the necessary victim of masculine egoism.” 
As to ‘Rolla,’ that is even worse, if not less true. 

In fact, from the marriage of fatality and genius in the brain of 
Chateaubriand, a child was born, who was René. René is the 
parent of all the Ruy Blas’s, all the Antonys, all the Didiers, and 
all the Hernanis. And if all these despairing writers of 1830, 
who call themselves enfants trowvés and are in fact enfants perdus, 
were what they pretend to be, they would have no difficulty in 
finding all their ancestors, if they wished todo so. The fact is, 
that the constant misery of generous spirits at war with the 
littleness of mankind can be described only in two ways—namely, 
the way of Job, which is also that of Hamlet and Alceste, and the 
way of Figaro. Alceste, in the second act of the ‘ Misanthrope,’ 
says : 

, “Le ciel ne m’a point fait, en me donnant le jour, 

Une ime compatible avec lair de la cour.” 


Hernani, in the second act of Hugo’s drama, says : 


“Tout ce qui n’est pas moi vaut mieux que moi! 
Je n’ai plus un ami qui de moi se souvienne, 
Tout me quitte: il est temps qu’ la fin mon tour vienne.” 


All allowances made for the differences between the formalism 
of Versailles and the freedom of style of romanticism, it is the 
same despair which drives Alceste to the desert, and Hernani to 
death. Feeble or no, however, the Renés and the Hernanis of 
1828 embodied the vengeance of natural truth against that con- 
ventionality which since Racine’s time “had dressed Pyrrhus 
himself,” as Villemain says, “in the style of the Hétel Ram- 
bouillet.” Chateaubriand in his writings had struck out ideas, of 
which he himself says, in his ‘ Mémoires d’Outretombe,’ “ that no 
government will ever stop their circulation.” But he did more 
than this, and what is not sufficiently insisted on about Chateau- 
briand is that he was, besides being a man of genius, the great 
originaiocr of that art which later writers imagine that they dis- 
coverea, and which they call, barbarously enough, “the orches- 
tration of nature.” Chateaubriand was a master in this art of 
naturalistic symphony ; and his ‘ Atala’ contains a description of 
a storm which stands to the modern school of realism in the 
position in which a Claude Lorrain might stand towards a 
Daubigny. It is reality, but reality touched by a master hand. 
In this storm nature palpitates and vibrates, and intoxicates the 
reader with a frenzy in which the mind only rises in its excite- 
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ment like a flame from a brazier. Herein lies the difference 
between the school of Chateaubriand and the school of our days. 
Chateaubriand’s naturalism is summed up in one line of Lamartine. 
He is 

“un dieu tombé qui se souvient des cieux.” 

Reforms have always their exaggerated side. Was that the ex- 
aggerated side to romanticism in 1828? None might speak of any- 
body as modern as Agrippina or Nero; Racine’s work they would 
have nothing to do with. Their business was with the Middle 
Ages. Ingres, who at this time was painting his ‘Stratonice,’ was 
alone in his fidelity to the classical school. 


“S’ils ne sont plus que cent je brave encor Sylla, 
S’il en demeure dix je serai le dixiéme, 
Et s’il n’en reste qu’un je serai celui-la.” 

So the great master would open his windows at the Louvre 
when Delacroix passed by, crying to his pupils, “ Gentlemen, 
there is a smell of burning!” 

This foolish admiration of the romanticists for the Middle Ages 
was only a renewal in another direction of the past folly of the 
précieuses ridicules. In 1670 the Madelons had called themselves 
Cydalise ; in 1828 Louis was changed into Lodwig, Jean into 
Jehan, and Pierre into Petrus. One absurdity was just as good as 
the other. 

On the 28th of June, 1829, there was a literary party at 
Devéria’s. Hugo came to read his play of ‘Marion Delorme.’ 
We will commence with Hugo, and at once we find ourselves 
in the middle of the romantic school. Hugo himself was at 
that time twenty-seven years of age. At the head of the ‘ Feuilles 
d’Automne,’ he placed an autobiographical sketch which begins 
as follows : 

“Le siécle avait deux ans; Rome replacait Sparte; 
Déja Napoléon pergait sous Bonaparte. 
Et du premier consul déji par maints endroits 
Le front de ’Empereur brisait le marque étroit. 
Alors dans Besancon, vieille ville espagnole, 
Jeté comme la graine au gré de l’an qui vote, 
Naquit d’un sang Breton et Lorrain 4 la fois 
Un enfant sens couleur, sans regard et sans voix, 
Abandonné de tous excepté de sa mére 
Et que son cou, ployé comme un fréle roseau, 
Fit faire en méme temps sa biére et sor. berceau! 
Cet enfant que la vie efforcait de son livre 
Et qui n’avait pas méme un lendemain 4 vivre, 
C’est moi!” 


Hugo had inherited from an ancestor, who had been in the 
service of the Duke of Lorraine in 1531, a coat of arms, two 
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merlettes on an azure ground. The great master was not in- 
different to this ancestor. In this matter Hugo the liberal 
thought, as Talleyrand did, that history only can make ancestors. 
His family had followed the fortunes of Joseph Bonaparte, and 
lived in Spain. The tomb of the Cid and the Cathedral of Burgos 
had became undying memories to Victor Hugo. At nineteen 
years of age he married Mdlle. Fouché, whom he adored. He 
lived then at 10 Rue Mézieres. Here he learns that a friend of his 
childhood, Delon, is proscribed for participation in a plot. Hugo 
writes to the mother of his friend: “ Madame, day or night your 
son will be welcome at my house. I expect him.” His proscribed 
friend did not come, for the melancholy reason that he was 
dead, and Hugo instead received a pension under the following 
circumstances. The letter which he had written to the mother 
of young Delon was carried to the King, Louis XVIII., who 
immediately rewarded the generosity of the young poet by a 
pension, which seemed to him to drop from the clouds. At that 
time generosity was in fashion. As generosity is the virtue of 
the poor, it was naturally the virtue of the romanticists, They 
were all poor, Chateaubriand, Lamartine, Alfred de Vigny, Alfred 
de Musset, Delacroix, Théophile Gautier. 

We are told by the chantre De Jocelyn in his ‘ Confidences’ that 


Lamartine used to run about with the young goatherds at Milly, 
in Burgundy, where he was born. He sang of nature because 
he loved jnature. Hidden in the woods, he painted the night 
which he saw coming on, and the stars: 


“Jaillissant par milliers de l’ombre qui s’enfuit 
Comme une poudre d’or sous les pieds de la nuit.” 


From M. le duc de Richelieu, who had left power almost in 
poverty, down to the last of the romanticists, all the Frenchmen 
of that day would have spoken as generously as Dumas, when he 
threw costly souvenirs to a faithless woman: “For God’s sake, 
Madame, take from me all I have, but leave me my genius.” 

Louis XVIII. died in 1824, and was succeeded by Charles X., 
and Lamartine wrote the “Coronation Ode.” Then it was that 


Hugo wrote the “Ode to Charles X.”, and in 1839 the “ Are de 
Triomphe.” 


“Quand ma pensée ainsi vicillissant ton attique 
Te fait de l'avenir un passé magnifique, 
Alors sous ta grandeur je me couche effrayé. 
J’admire, fils pieux, passant que l’art anime: 
Je ne regrette rien devant ton mur sublime 
Que Phidias absent et mon pétre oublié.” 
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This unjust oblivion was repaired fifty years later, when the 
great man had a whole people to keep watch by his dead body, 
which was allowed to repose under the very arch where they had 
neglected to carve the name of his father, a soldier of the 
Empire. 

In 1826 Hugo wrote ‘Bug Jargal;’ in 1828, “L’Ode a la 
Colonne.” On the Ist of June, 1829, Hugo first set to work on 
‘Marion Delorme;’ on the 20th of June he finished it. It was 
fifty-six years ago, then, that Dumas entered Devéria’s house and 
there read to the flower of French romanticism this work, which 
Dumas called his masterpiece. 

There were two brothers Devéria, both artists. The one whom 
we are to visit in Hugo’s company is the portrait-painter, a kind 
of Bastien le Page, but a Bastien le Page who seems to have used 
the palette of Henry Regnault, the hero who bid adieu to art at 
the Salon of 1870, and to life in the same year at the sortie of 
Champigny. In the shadow of Devéria’s studio sits Madame Sand, 
as Delacroix painted her for the Revue des Deux Mondes. Her 
black hair falls on either side of her pale face in thick bands. 
Her half closed eyes betoken indifference, and her heavy eyelids 
fatigue. Madame Sand never worked except at night. At 
Nohant she went to her own room at ten, and worked from eleven 
till three. Before her were ranged her small note-books, each of 
which represented a chapter of a novel. If it so happened that 
she finished a novel at two, she looked at her clock, saw that she 
had still an hour to work, and began another. Her novels are 
free from erasures. She had the listless silence of an oriental, 
and was called “The Sphinx.” She would often remain for hours 
without opening her lips, except to exhale the smoke of her 
cigarettes. Her contempt for frivolous conversation was only 
equalled by her hatred of stupidity. The same causes produce 
different effects; for, the stupidity of others which made George 
Sand so silent, irritated Heine till he could no longer contain 
himself. 

“Good heavens! my friend,” said he, “ you will find me stupid 
to-day, for I have spent two hours in an exchange of ideas 
with ie 

became an Academician, a fact which would not have 
altered the opinion of Heine, who, like the Marquise du Deffand, 
put wit above everything. 

Among Devéria’s guests also was Alfred de Vigny, whose poem 
on “Eloa” thoroughly justifies his place between the swan 
Lamartine and the eagle Hugo. Alfred de Vigny had been first 
a page and then a mousquetaire, as we may learn from a delightful 
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work called ‘Grandeur et Servitude militaire.’ Alfred de Vigny 
had the brains of an elegiac poet, and lived in the clouds. 
Madame Dorval, who had been his adored friend, used to say, 
with a sort of respectful awe, that she had never seen him eat 
anything but one radish. 

Next to Vigny was Loewe-Weimars, the combative critic who 
published in the Débats a bit of Dumas’ (pére’s) plagiarisms, 
making Molitre say, “ You have stolen my Don Juan ;” Goethe, 
“You have stolen my Marguerite ;” Scott, “ You have stolen my 
Laird who issued receipts from his tomb;” Hoffman, “ You have 
stolen my Bonheur au Jew”—a regular litany of recriminations. 
Then comes Sainte-Beuve, the author of works so unlike each 
other as are ‘Joseph Delorme’ and ‘Port Royal.’ Then there 
were the two Deschamps, Emile the poet, gentle and spruce but 
a little passé, and his brother Antony, an idealist so full of frenzy 
that he had got himself taken in as a lodger by Doctor Blanche, 
the celebrated aliéniste, so as not to occupy himself with any 
material cares. No more tailors, no more landlords, no more 
money matters. He had handed over the care of his person 
bodily to Doctor ¢Blanche. With all his eccentricity he was 
full of taient, a kind of Jean Paul without his genius. The 
censors had forbidden the representation of Dumas’ ‘ Henry IIL,’ 
but Dumas had got the better of the censors. He appealed to M. 
de Martignac, the most literary of all Ministers, and because after 
all Henry III. was only a Valois! In ‘Marion Delorme,’ Hugo 
had put on the stage Louis XIII., a direct ancestor of Charles X., 
and, moreover, a ,king who was under the control of a cardinal. 
The affair was complicated. To solve the problem Hugo asked and 
obtained audience of the King. Hugo came to St.Cloud. In the 
same waiting-room with him was Madame du Cayla, the former 
friend of Louis XVIII., who was, of course, admitted first. She 
stayed with the King an hour: none too long for the bringing to 
birth of a ministry and a revolution, for Madame du Cayla, while 
Hugo was waiting for his interview, had put the finishing touch 
to the creation of the Polignac Ministry, which brought to pass the 
events of July. 

Hugo was admitted at last; and he has himself told us what 
passed, in the following lines: 


“Or entre le poéte et le vieux Roi courbé 
De quoi s’agissait-il? d'un pauvre ange tombé 
Dont l'amour refaisait l’Ame avec son haleine, 
De Marie lavée ainsi que Madeleine, 
Qui boitait et trainait son pas estropié 

La censure, ce serpent, l’ayant mordu au pied.” 
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Charles X., who was always kindly, was quite willing that the 
play should be acted. He passed gracefully over the topic of his 
ancestor Louis XIIT. But the censors were better royalists than 
the King, and held firm. As a compensation the King offered to 
raise Hugo’s pension from 2000 frances to 6000, but this Hugo 
refused. 

The manuscript of ‘Marion Delorme’ had been accepted, and the 
parts distributed. Mademoiselle Mars was to create Marion. She 
created Dona Sol. ‘Marion Delorme’ thrown aside, Hugo set to 
work, and in twenty-eight days he finished ‘ Hernani.’ Thus the 
two masterpieces of the poet had only cost him two months’ work, 
in which short time he contrived to people the two Courts of Spain 
and France with their respective occupants with such wonderful 
effect and perfect accuracy. 

In his original version of ‘ Marion Delorme,’ Hugo had left Didier 
inflexible towards Marion up to the end of the play. After the 
reading at Devéria’s, Sainte-Beuve and Dumas pressed the master 
to reconsider his decision. Hugo allowed himself to be convinced, 
and ended the play with that pathetic scene which we all know 
so well. 

Marion Delorme, who lived under Louis XIIL, is the very life 
of all the pleasures of Paris. Suddenly her set loses sight of 
her. Where is she? vanished, lost! The Marquis de Saverny, 
a friend of Marion, goes in search of her. He finds Marion 
concealed in a hermitage at Blois. “Marion shut up in the 
provinces—the thing is absurd!” says Saverny. ‘I have brought 
you the ‘ Guirlande de Marion,’ the last offering which the rhyme- 
sters of Paris have laid at your feet.” ‘ Hush,” whispers Marion, 
snatching the book from him; “I am in love with Didier.” 
Saverny asks who Didier is. She knows no more of him than 
Juliet did of Romeo. She loves him—she adores him. Saverny, 
who does not want to disturb their bliss, withdraws. Unluckily 
Saverny meets Didier, and without knowing one another, they 
pick a quarrel and fight. By a decree of the Cardinal duelling 
is punished by death, and the two young men are thrown into 
prison, They become intimate friends. Marion hears of Didier’s 
imprisonment. She becomes a suppliant, with such effect that 
the gates of the prison open before her. She enters the dungeon, 
and in the sixth scene of the fifth act, Marion brings Didier 
a disguise. If he follows her they will be saved. He has 
but to do as she asks, and they have yet happy days before 
them. 

“Ts it you?” says Didier coldly, on seeing Marion come in. 

“Didier!” she cries— 
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“Que veux-tu que ce soit? Oh! laisse! & tes genoux! 
Je me sens si bien 14! Tes mains, tes mains chéries, 
Donne-les-moi tes mains!—Comme ils les ont meurtries! 
Des chaines, n’est-ce pas? des fers? . . . Les malheureux!” 


“ Qu’avez-vous a pleurer?” asks Didier. And Marion goes on 
Pp 
as follows: 


= Ecoutez-moi, Didier, vous avez un secret, 
Vous étes mal pour moi. Vous avez quelque chose! 
Il faut me dire tout... 
Ne m’aimez-vous donc plus? Vous souvient-il de Blois? ... 
Comme nous nous aimions dans une paix profonde, 
Que c’était un oubli de toute chose au monde... 
Laissez-moi votre main, cela vous est égal! 
Mon front sur vos genoux ne vous fait pas de mal! 
J’ai couru pour venir; je suis bien fatiguée. 
Ah, qu’est-ce qu’ils disaient, ceux qui m’ont vue si gaie, 
Si contente autrefois, de me voir pleurer li! ... 
- . . Voyons, mes larmes sont taries, 
Et je veux te sourir, et je veux que tu ries... 
Ah, si jamais amour fut vraie, ardente et forte, 
Si jamais homme fut adoré parmi tous, 


>» 


Didier, Didier, c’est vous par moi! 


The executioner comes in. He has come to look for the two 
young men. Didier goes up to Saverny. The two friends 
embrace. Et moi!” exclaims Marion, 


“Qui sans cesse aux genoux, ou du juge ou du roi, 
Demande grace a tous pour vous, & vous pour moi 


19 


Didier is overcome; he cries: 


“Hé bien, non! non, mon ceeur se brise! C’est horrible 
Non, je l’ai trop aimée! il est bien impossible 
De la quitter ainsi! non, c’est trop malaisé 
De garder un front dur quand le ceur est brisé. 
... Viens, pauvre femme! Ah! dites-moi vraiment 
Est-il un seul de vous qui, dans un tel moment, 
Refusit d’embrasser la pauvre infortunée?... 
Celle que j’aime! celle A qui reste ma foi, 
Celle que je vénére enfin c’est encor toi! 
Car tu fus bonne, douce, aimante, dévouée! 
Ecoute-moi: ma vie est déji dénouée. 
Je vais mourir, la mort fait tout voir au vrai jour. . 
Marie, ange du ciel que la terre a flétrie, 
Mon amour, mon épouse—écoute-moi, Marie— 
Au nom du Dieu vers la mort va m’entrainant, 
Je te pardonne!.. .” 


Saverny and Didier are led away by the executioner, and 
Marion falls fainting. Sainte-Beuve is satisfied ; Didier has died 
forgiving. 
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Mademoiselle Mars was to play Marion. She did play Dona 
Sol. But for Mademoiselle Mars and Michelot, for the ex- 
Céliméne and her courtier, it cannot be denied that all these 
romanticists were mere barbarians. It would have been all very 
well if there had been nothing but the incident of the oft-told 
quarrel between Mademoiselle Mars and Hugo about the “lion * 
superbe et généreus,” a phrase in ‘ Hernani’ with regard to which 
Mademoiselle Mars would say nothing to the master except, “In 
short, M. Hugo, I cannot call Firmin my lion.” But every day, 
at every rehearsal, the attack was renewed. “ M. Hugo,” says 
Mademoiselle Mars, “will you do me a favour? Look here, 
please ; tell me what I am to do in the second act while M. Joanny 
and M. Michelot are talking together. I have just said to 
Charles V., ‘Don Carlos, vous étes un mauvais roi!’ And there 
I am, a fixture. You may be sure,” she went on, with the 
impertinent tone of Céliméne jesting with her admirers, “that 
the public will say, ‘What is Mademoiselle Mars doing there? 
Was it worth while to write a part for her, in order to leave her 
there, with her right hand laid on her left breast through half an 
act, without saying a word?’ After all, you know, M. Hugo, it 
is all the same to me. If the public hiss, it will not be at me, 
because I do not say a word.” 

Next day it would begin again. “ M. Hugo,” cried Céliméne, “ you 
know the famous seventh scene in Act III., where these gentlemen 
say one hundred and fifty lines to each other, while I stand 
looking on. They are very pretty to look at, but one hundred and 
fifty lines is rather long, M. Hugo, and all that time I say nothing 
but ‘ Dieu.’ ” 

“To begin with,” replied Hugo, “it is not one hundred and 
fifty lines, but only seventy-two. Then, madame, I have tried to 
make you understand that the silence which you break by a sudden 
outburst is one of the beauties of the scene.” 

“ Beauties!” said Mademoiselle Mars. “ You will see whether 
the public call them beauties. Anyhow, M. Hugo, my mind is 
made up. While these gentlemen are repeating their lines to one 
another, I shall withdraw to the back of the stage. I shall not 
interrupt their conversation; and at the end I shall reappear 
mechanically to do my part.” It was the last drop; the cup ran 
over. “As you will, madame,” said Hugo ; “only, as the business 
of these gentlemen (to quote your words) is also the business of 
Dona Sol, you will be making nonsense of the play. Besides, 
madame, I observe that when you do me the honour to address 
me, you entirely forget to whom you are speaking. You area 

* ‘Mémoires de Dumas pére.’ 
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lady of great talents, but I am bound to tell you, madame, that I 
am also a man of great talents, and in order that you may not 
forget it, I must request you to give up the part.” 

Mademoiselle Mars was furious, begged and prayed, and set 
herself so completely right that at the first performance of 
‘Hernani,’ which is wonderfully described by Théophile Gautier 
and Dumas, she stood up against the classical critics, and was a 
firm supporter of the romantic school. 

Mademoiselle Mars created Dona Sol in 1830. In 1838 the 
part was taken by Marie Dorval. She was different from her 
predecessor, and she was incomparable. “There are no actresses ; 
there are only women,” said a master critic. ‘“ An actress does 
not exist unless she is subjective, and has her counterpart in a 
passionate, ardent, suffering woman.” If this be so, when Diderot 
constructed his theory of the insensibility necessary on the stage, 
he was speaking only of actors, not of actresses. ‘‘ Woman,” our 
critic continues, “ cannot be at once emotional and critical. She 
vibrates in her entirety, or she is no true woman.” 

No woman then, not even Marie Dorval, could have made the 
celebrated answer of Frederick Lemaitre. “ What a splendid 
Tartuffe you would make!” said some one. “Do you think so?” 
answered Lemaitre; “for my part, I prefer that people should 
say, ‘What a Tartuffe that Frederick would have been.’” It 
was of Lemaitre that Heine, the hardest to please of all the 
critics, wrote to Lewald in 1836: “Frederick is full of an 
indefinable power, a power of which he is himself unconscious, 
a@ power which is at once infernal and divine, which we call Das 
Damonische in German.” 

Hugo’s action on modern literature, according toa most qualified 
critic in the Revue des Deua Mondes, will have taken effect only 
on words. The French language had been impoverished and en- 
feebled by the false Raciniens of the end of the Empire. Hugo 
revived it, and restored its freshness and spirit. As to ideas, he 
was the servant rather than the master of his genius,and he always 
submitted to them as he did to his surroundings. Born under 
the Restoration, he had sung of the Monarchy. When the 
revolution of July came, he was stirred by the irresistible power 
of Lamartine and of the ‘ Girondins.’ 

At the time of the coup d'état he was possessed by the spirit of 
Mirabeau. Then came exile, in which Hugo produced his 
“Légende des Siécles,’ as the fruit of his prolonged colloquy 
with the ocean. In this ‘Légende des Siécles,’ the inner storm 
of the exile’s soul breaks out in every page. After five days of 
strife, Roland has laid aside his sword, and so has Olivir. 
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“Plus d’épées en leurs mains, plus de casque & leurs tétes, 
Ils luttent maintenant sourds, effarés, béants, 
A grands coups de troncs d’arbres ainsi que des géants.” 


The real giant here is Hugo. “The world of genius falls into 
order of its own accord,” says a thinker ; “ men introduce disorder 
into it.” It is only after the generation which sees the birth of a 
work of art has disappeared, that the work takes its true place. 
“ Death shows everything in its true light,’ says Hugo himself. 
It argues no slur on the power of his genius to be sure that 
we cannot make him into the greatest figure of the century 
without undue neglect of Chateaubriand, and still more of Goethe, 
who ought to come before every one. 

“Will you drive me into exile? I shall contemplate the 
ocean,” said Hugo the father. “I will translate Shakespeare,” 
said Francois Victor. This was in 1852. Now ‘Notre Dame de 
Paris,’ ‘Le Roi s’amuse,’ and ‘ Hernani,’ appeared in 1829, 
1831, and 1852. It is not then to the prolonged studies of Hugo 
in revising his son’s excellent translation of Shakespeare that he 
owed the Shakespearian passages which occur in works published 
before his exile. The greater a man’s genius, the keener are the 
impressions which he receives from contact with a greater genius 
than himself. To find the profound impression made on Hugo by 
the tragic despair of Constance in ‘ King John,’ it will be enough to 
read the one chapter in ‘ Notre Dame de Paris’ where La Sachette, 
the mother of Esmeralda, speaks of her lost child. There is no 
mistaking the reflection from the model. In the same way in ‘ Le 
Roi s’amuse,’ when Triboulet is nursing in his arms the dead body 
of his daughter, we seem to see Lear himself. Triboulet says: 


“Ma Blanche, mon bonheur, ma fille bien-aimée!.. . 
Lorsqu’elle était enfant je la tenais ainsi, 

Elle dormait sur moi tout comme la voici: 

Quand elle s’éveillait, si vous saviez quel ange 

Je ne lui semblais pas quelque chose d’étrange! 

. . « Oh, j’'attends: vous allez la voir ouvrir ses yeux 
Dans un instant... 

Vous voyez maintenant, Messieurs, que je raisonne, 
Je suis tranquille et doux.” 


Not only does this scene recall the one in ‘King Lear,’ but a 
certain monotony in the phrases used makes us feel in listening 
to Triboulet as if we were listening to Marion— 

“ Messieurs, épargnez-moi, vous voyez, je vous parle & genoux,” said 
Marion. 

“ Messieurs, maintenant vous voyez, je raisonne ; je suis tranquille 
et dou,” says Triboulet; it is not an error but a triumph of 
subtlety on Hugo’s part to make the two sexes speak in the 
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same language, when the man who speaks is Triboulet or 
Quasimodo. These beings, predestined to sorrow, are necessarily 
possessed of the womanly virtue of resignation. In a moment 
of despair, therefore, they must also have a woman’s struggles 
and relapses. 

Then again, at the end of ‘ Hernani,’ “ Do not complain, I have 
kept some for you,” says Dona Sol, uttering a cry precisely 
alike to that used by Juliet, frightened at the idea of surviving 


Romeo: 
“O churl! drink all, and leave no friendly drop?” 


Hugo is not alone, the whole romantic school did nothing 
but borrow abundantly from Shakespeare’s work, the only 
work, according to Villemain, with which the human race could 
not have dispensed. Alfred de Musset, for example, in his poem 
of “Frank,” has an address to Fortune which is only a paraphrase 
of the Bastard’s speech on Interest in the second act of ‘King 
John’ 

Hugo’s glory will not readily acclimatise itself abroad. This is 
due to a reason which we have already mentioned. Hugo only 
influenced words, and words do not travel from home. He did 
not, like Voltaire or Rousseau, bring to our attention new points 
of view, ways of looking at things unknown before his time. As 
Goethe has so admirably described this epoch of French romanticism 
in his correspondence with Zelter, we will leave to Goethe the last 
word in this brief sketch of a period of which we have only been 
able to take a bird’s-eye view. 

“The romantic literature,” wrote Goethe, “is the literature of 
despair. It needs action at whatever cost, and the reader often 
does not know which way to turn in the midst of these contra- 
dictions and incoherencies, where the horrible, the ferocious and 
the abominable are mingled together. One can call it a devil’s 
work, and yet through it all there is a wonderful feeling for 
truth which will not allow us to characterise this literature as 
empty or evil.” 
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Cuarten XXXII. 


A WEARY DAY. 


Dmectty the outer door slammed behind Mr. Katzen, Abigail 
pushed aside her work, folded her hands on the table, and 
began to think with all her might. 

Hitherto she had tried to thrust thought away, preferring to 
drift into a current she hoped might land her in a safe haven. 
But common-sense—a quality in which the girl was by no means 
deficient—never ceased whispering warnings in her ear; and 
now Mr. Katzen’s remarks, which had burnt into her heart, said 
as plainly as words could, that common-sense was right. 

Whatever failings Mr. Katzen might possess—and Abigail 
was not likely to have overlooked any of them—she knew his 
judgment as regarded other people could not be considered 
faulty. 

For too many years she had been in the habit of hearing him 
sum up Mr. Brisco’s tenants not to know he was rarely incorrect 
in his estimate of character, possibly for the very good reason 
that he saw defects much quicker than virtues. He did not err 
on the side of attributing too many good qualities to his fellows, 
and he was generally right in prophesying where they would 
fail. 

Reluctantly Abigail had been forced to admit he was right 
even about herself. Little weaknesses—faults she indignantly 
repudiated—developed with the years, and cropped up at times 
when she least expected to see them. Why, therefore, should he 
not be right also about Mr. Brisco? Nay, she knew he was 
right. 

She knew, for her intuition was quite as good as Mr. Katzen’s 
analysis, that Mr. Brisco did not wish her to marry his son, and 
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that, while before Frank came home he would have been loth 
to part with so useful a person as herself, he felt her presence 
now an anxiety and an affront. 

As she sat, her mind was full of trouble. It did not regard 
the poor fare or the hard work, because it was true, as she 
always said, that Mr. Brisco had a right to do what he liked 
with his own—that he never bade her work, or demanded from 
her any return for the shelter he gave. More, she felt, with the 
full certainty born of experience, that there is a greater 
pleasure in giving than receiving. Her labour had been 
happiness. Even in secret, and without the slightest likelihood 
of being thanked, she had always loved to do something for Mr. 
Brisco. What then was the sorrow? This: disappointment, 
not so much to find herself unappreciated—though that know- 
ledge did sting a little—but to discover that there are some 
natures utterly unreceptive, natures on which it is as useless to 
lavish love as to pour water on a rock. So long as any one is 
useful to them, they acknowledge the obligation after some 
fashion of their own; but the moment that usefulness ceases, 
the sooner the connection is severed the better. Such natures 
are often strong in family affection merely because family 
affection in such cases is practically another form of affection 
for self. 

Abigail did not put this into words, but the idea was tangible 
enough for all that. She had lavished a vast amount of gratitude 
on Mr, Brisco, but in a vague sort of way she understood now 
that gratitude ought to have been given for what he had done 
rather than for what he had felt. 

It was not compassion which moved him the night he found 
her vold and starved, but first a wild idea the frightened creature 
might be his son, and next a sort of horror lest if he drove forth 
the outcast the cruelty would somehow be repaid to his own 
flesh and blood. 

He had disliked her for the dreadful fancy suggested, but he 
could not refuse her shelter. That was all in the past; now he 
regarded her as a viper prepared to sting him. Since his son’s 
return, he had changed towards her utterly. To his mind she 
was the third who spoils good company—an obstacle to be 
cleared away. 

Abigail knew all this. She must have been obtuse indeed had 
the fifteen days during which Mr. Brisco tried to prevent his son 
exchanging a word in private with her left any doubt as to his 
feelings. But though they hurt her, she did not think them un- 
natural, She had never forgotten her wretched past; no water, 
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she believed, could wash away the stain she brought into the old 
house with her. The dreadful sights, the horrible sounds, the 
moral depravity amid which she had spent a time she could never 
forget, seemed branded upon her soul. 

It was like a leprosy. To her imagination all men, if they 

chose to look, might see its ravages. There was a time when it 
lay as if dead ; but from the hour when love quickened her soul, 
the memory of that old disease quickened too. 
‘ She had tried to ease the pain by confession, by confidence ; 
but in the silence of night, in the noontide solitude when she 
plied her ceaseless needle, she turned sick to think she should 
always remember the terrible scenes no decent child should 
behold ; and at such times she murmured: ‘How can I carry 
such dirt and grime across the threshold of my husband's 
house !” 

For from the time when she gave her heart away, that grime 
seemed to cling to her more than ever. The picture of her mother 
as she saw her the last night they ever met would not fade away. 
A gin-palace in one of the lowest haunts of London, the lights 
blazing strong and fierce across the pavement ; women who had 
drowned themselves in seas of drink till their faces were changed 
out of the semblance of humanity, gathered around the door, like 
corpses cast on the strand beside the great ocean of intemperance ; 
on the threshold some one threatening, blaspheming, struggling 
with two policemen who dragged her away. A pleasant vision, a 
sweet domestic incident to prattle of to children playing around 
the hearth ! 


“Tell me a story about your mamma,” she used often to hear 
little ones lisp. 

Oh! what sweet, profitable stories she could tell her babes if 
ever she were a wife and a mother! 

In that dark hour she conjured up the ghost of her own child- 
hood till it appeared a living presence. Could she wonder at 
Mr. Brisco, who knew all, refusing her to his son? Let Mr. 
Brisco be what he would—miser, pauper, misanthrope, mono- 
maniac—he had kept himself honest and sober. Before no man 
need he lower his eyes with shame, and though his son might 
have gone far wrong, even he had turned back in time, and 
avoided open disgrace. 

Sad—sad and weary was Abigail’s strong heart as she sat 
wrestling with the sorrow of her life, facing the problem of what 
she ought to do with it for the future. Frank failed her; she 
could not think even of him with satisfaction. Secret—secret 
with her when she poured out the very agony of her soul in his 
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ear. He ought to have told her his story then, as he ought to 
have revealed himself to his father long before. Was Mr. Katzen 
indeed right—was it a case of like parent, like child? Was it 
really a faithful presentment New Andalusia’s Consul drew of 
her lover, or merely a cold photograph he had taken of his moral 
nature ? 

Abigail’s was a healthy mind; it rose up now in arms against 
the vile caricature Mr. Katzen had presented as a likeness of her 
lover. What! after all this time should she begin to doubt him 
—to decide what he ought to have done—to sit in judgment on 
that which he had left undone? 

Her head was still whirling a little with the pain of the blow 
knowledge of the past had dealt her. Till it ceased throbbing, 
she could not quite dovetail the Frank of Mr. Katzen’s analysis 
into the Frank she loved. 

There had always been hidden places about him, unexpected 
corners which had sometimes vexed, sometimes repelled her ; 
but what was the use of perplexing herself about these matters 
now? She knew there was a work she alone could do, and in 
lieu of steadying her mind and considering how it was to ke 
accomplished, she was wandering through mazes of psychological 
conjecture that could only lead to hopeless discomfiture. 

“T cannot think about it any more at present,” she at length 
decided. 

The day had been marked by disappointment, as some days 
are. Being the last of the week, when the offices always closed 
early, and Mr. Brisco generally absented himself, to escape the 
sound of the usual cleaning, she hoped Frank would have gone 
with her for a walk, during which she had meant to tell him 
something of what was on her mind; but now, she felt very 
surely this could not be. No walks—no talks, for evermore, if 
Mr. Brisco were able to prevent them; and for one, she had no 
intention of crossing his will. Yes, that was the end of her 
argument. She meant to help to destroy her own happiness— 
and yet not quite that. 

If there were one thing in which Abigail believed more than 
another, which was peculiarly essentially a part of her unspoken 
religion, it was, that so long as a person is trying to do right, 
that person cannot be quite unhappy. 

Spite of the past, she had been happy ; spite of the present, she 
believed she should be happy. Beyond the cloud she saw sun- 
light; after the night, morning must come. She did not know 
how, but it would be so. Hers was a child’s faith, but if sufficed 
or her. In some way, in some place she would find everything, 
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now shrouded in darkness, made clear; the crooked straight ; al} 
wrong put right; all trouble changed to joy. 

She had talked to herself about these matters in the former 
times while she sewed her seam and her canary sang; and 
though she might weary and fret for a while, the creed formulated 
then did not really fail her in her need. 

“Tt is winter now—but it will soon be spring,” she thought 
with a smile, sad though brave; and laying her work aside, she 
rose and left the room with the intention of going out for an 
hour. 

Brooding had never been a practice of Mr. Katzen’s “saucy 
lofe,” and she did not mean to brood now. 

At the top of the stairs she met Frank, closely followed by 
his father. 

“Are you going so early?” she asked easily, as though no 
doubts were distracting her. 

“No—I shall be back presently. Are you busy?” And the 
young man looked at her with imploring eyes. 

She stole a glance past him at Mr. Brisco. His face had a 
hungry, eager expression: one hand was stretched out to touch 
Frank’s arm, 

Though she had never seen either before, she recognised both 
the gesture and the expression as those of a miser. In a 
moment the veil of years was drawn aside, and she beheld not 
the rasping, grinding, conscientious poverty caused by necessity, 
but a devouring greed. 

“T am rather busy,” she said; and with a nod and smile flitted 
away. 

Frank looked after the pleasant vision, and hesitated. 

“What are you waiting for?” asked his father impatiently. 
“Let us be going.” 

They went down the oaken stair, their footsteps waking echoes 
that sounded all over the silent house. Abigail heard them go 
out by the main entrance; heard them descend the steps and 
cross the courtyard leading into Botolph Lane; then she slowly 
ascended to the roof, and opening the door, passed on to the 
leads. 

She walked slowly up and down till the peace of the great City, 
which is like to no other peace on earth, entered into her soul and 
comforted it. There was no noise, no sound, save the muffled 
hum which is but the life-throb of London’s mighty heart. 
Millions of respirations join to produce one gigantic beat; yet 
the huge pulse throbs on steadily while men die, while children 
are born, while people marry and are given in marriage. Through 
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tears, spite of laughter, no matter who may be sick or who sorry, 
who glad, who unrepentant, who filled with remorse—the levia- 
than never stops, but pauseless chronicles the moments as it moves 
forward to eternity. 

It is wonderful, high above “ earth’s noisy clamour,” to listen to 
this human hum—softer, yet more persistent, than the fret and 
buzz of insects on a summer day. 

For years it had been a lullaby which soothed and calmed 
Abigail when her {heart was hot and her soul sad. Even now 
she did not quite recognise the song it sung, though she was 
beginning to understand part of what it said to her. Listening 
to its mysterious melody, she forgot her own troubles—the 
ceaseless, moaning lay held in its tone an anodyne as well as a 
rebuke for selfish sorrow. 

It rose to her—this voice of the City—as the voice of the world 
rises to the heavens, subdued and indistinct. She could not dis- 
criminate the sob of pain or the cry of joy. Where she stood 
all tones were blended into something too faint to be called a 
murmur, too persistent to be silence. It was too soft for the ear 
to acknowledge its sound: yet, had it ceased, the ear would have 
felt stunned at the absence of that for which it had learned to 
listen. What are the wounds of one, when the groans from some 
great battlefield are united together in one muffled chorus of 
agony! What are the sorrows of one weeping through the night, 
when through the night thousands are weeping too! What are 
the joys of a single life, when happy lives are counted by the 
million! What are the cares and crosses, the successes, the 
disappointments of any man’s existence, when they come to be 
told in accents that lose all significance, because they are merged 
into a host of the same stories, in words that are lost as they 
rise, and seem nothing, when they reach the listener, but faint 
echoes of the chant which since the beginning of time has been 
ascending to God, who alone can distinguish the voice of each of 
His creatures, singing in the solemn oratorio such part of the 
great work as has been appointed to him. 

Tower, spire, dome, red-tiled roofs, twisted chimneys, tapering 
masts—Abigail from her vantage height looked over them all. 
They were massed together so closely, that a great portion of 
London seemed to lie within grasp. She looked till her eyes 
were dim with tears, looked till her heart grew soft with the 
memory of all the many days and nights when she had viewed 
these things, which it might be she would not view again from the 
same spot for ever. 


She was making up her mind; she had almost resolved on her 
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course of action. She owed three duties: to her lover, her 
benefactor, and herself; and the three were one. Her mental 
sight was growing clearer. If she respected herself—honoured 
even Abigail Weir, that poor waif who, in rags and; hungry, had 
entered the old house—she need not fear for lover or bene- 
factor. 

It was right for her to go—right to put no division between 
father and son—right to be a bone of contention, a cause of 
offence no longer. The way seemed too hard to set out upon at 
once ; but it would be shown to her if it was the road she ought 
to take, and made easy for her feet to tread. The future looked 
dark and lonely, but light must come, and she was no stranger to 
loneliness. She had nothing to depend on but her own courage, 
no friend whose advice it would be good to ask in such a crisis. 
Two courses were open to her: she could marry Frank, and do 
wrong ; or she could give up Frank, and do right. 

She would give up Frank. How, or when, she did not exactly 
know—but she would give him up. She was not vexed with him 
now, or offended with his father. 

As she walked backwards and forwards over the leads, she 
seemed to understand Mr. Brisco at last. To her he was a hero 
of romance no longer. 

“Romance,” she said to herself with wistful softness—for it 
seems sad to the young to have to abandon a dream or an idol— 
“dies with knowledge.” 

So long as Mr. Brisco had been a mystery to her, she looked 
upon his faults as virtues ; not an uncommon occurrence with any 
of us. Through the veil of the unknown she had peered at the 
events of his life clad in the glory with which imagination alone 
can invest them. She had exhausted herself in striving to form 
some theory that might fit in with facts she could not ignore; 
and now she was forced to content herself with reality, she could 
not quite cast down her idol to the ground. 

After all, she only did what we most of us do. What are our 
dearest, nearest, most trusted human gods but gods of the 
heathen! We make them with our own hands—hew them, 
fashion them, dower them, even clothe them in bright garments 
woven by our fancy ; then, when the day comes that we find out 
what they really are, though we may mock our folly, we go on 
still loving the worthless idols, merely because we loved them 
once. For years Mr. Brisco had been as a god to Abigail; and 
when she knew he was no god, she could not turn from the old 
allegiance. Nay, as children clasp a doll the closer to their 
hearts because it is maimed and battered, so she clung to that 
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which had been a very religion with even greater tenacity than 
ever, though she knew it was powerless to save. 

The old house—the thousand tender memories interwoven with 
it—the panelled dining-room, the marble-paved hall, the wide 
staircase, the little chamber she had called her own—she could 
never forget these things, or cast them out of her life; and so, 
though Mr. Brisco’s past held no element of the greatness and 
grandeur wherewith she had clothed it, still the shreds of the 
mystic robe woven in her own fancy hung about him still. Love 
would not be worth much if it changed and faded as we grew in 
knowledge—if when the fruit of the tree of good and evil opened 
the eyes of our understandings, it altered the feelings of our 
hearts; and certainly, afar off, in a fashion all her own, Abigail 
had loved Mr. Brisco. Probably she was the one human being, 
besides his mother, who had ever really done so; and the return 
he made was perfectly natural—he longed to cast her off, 

Next morning Frank came round in time for service, only to 
find that Abigail was already gone to church. 

“Which church?” he asked his father eagerly. 

Mr. Brisco could not tell. Never a church-goer himself, he yet 
proposed accompanying his son, say to St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 
which was very beautiful, as he had heard. 

Frank made no objection. He was too sick at heart to object. 
After all, this was only what had been going on since the night 
he made himself known. 

Well, it should end now: it should have ended before, had he 
known the manner in which his father would receive him. He 
had expected a different reception, but that accorded disorganised 
his plans. After all, nothing is harder to fight than affection, or 
even the semblance of it; and there was no semblance in this 
case. There could be no doubt that now his father clung to him 
as the last hope of a wasted and ruined life—only, why should he 
ruin his own life for a father who had never been dear to him ? 
He would not do it. Abigail was first. If he had to choose, and 
he should have so to choose, Abigail must be the one considered. 

“¢ A man shall leave his father and his mother,’ ” quoted Frank, 
“and cleave to his wife.’ ” 

He would cleave to Abigail. For his father’s sake he had 
sought her first; but now he meant to stay with her for ever for 
her own. He would end this foolish interference ; he would talk 
to his father; he would tell him what Abigail was in the present 
—remind him of what she had been since that blessed day when 
hungry, and cold, and ill, he took the child into the house, and so 

sheltered an angel unawares. 
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As he walked along, Frank could scarce refrain from speech 
then, so full was his heart of Abigail; but he crushed down the 
desire, and, meaning to have all out on the morrow, humoured his 
father to the top of his bent. For the last fortnight he had been 
a model son, but on that especial Sunday morning he eclipsed 
himself in amiability. 

Meanwhile Abigail had gone to St. Mary-at-Hill, the old church 
to which the Fellowship Porters were wont to repair, carrying 
nosegays of the fragrant flowers that were once deemed not too 
common for use and ornament. Perhaps she had some hope—or 
fear—she should see her lover there. Women always feel, if they 
were men they would be so bold; and yet when true love ventures 
in, there is not much to choose between the sexes. If very much 
in earnest, men are as shy as women; they would, and they 
would not; they should like, but they dare not. Nothing on 
earth would have pleased Frank better than to be sitting with 
Abigail in one of the high pews; but he felt it better not to press 
the point, and therefore repaired to St. Stephen’s, where Croly— 
Salathiel the Immortal Croly—even when old and stricken, used 
to ascend the pulpit, a stately figure. 

There was no Croly in Frank’s days—no one on that morning 
to tell people anything much to the purpose; but it did not 
matter to the young man. He was preaching to himself, and the 
burden of his sermon chanced to be all about a new life and 
Abigail—-a new life wherein he would be faithful to God, true to 
himself, good to the old man—his father, whose days had been 
“ few and evil ”—and devoted to Abigail. As she had been in the 
first head of his discourse, so she was a feature in its conclusion ; 
and while he was preaching about her to himself, she was striving 
to see the duty that lay to her hand, and wondering how she 
should best make Frank see that duty too. As she came out of 
church, exchanging greetings with those she knew, Mr. Katzen 
accosted her. He had entered quietly while the Commandments 
were in progress, and modestly taken up a position as much out 
of sight as possible. 

“TI looked in at all the churches round and about here,” he 
explained, “to find out in which you were praying, and also 
whether the devoted Frank happened to be inattendance. Where 
is he?” 

“T have not seen him this morning,” answered Abigail, turning 
in the direction of Tower Street, a manceuvre which was perfectly 
understood by Mr. Katzen. 

“Fear not, my Abigail,” he said; “ your Karl has no desire to 
enter the old house, which is not to him any more what it was 
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ence. And so Frank missed you—shall we call it? Careless 
Frank! J would not have missed you; but it is too late to speak 
of that. Why I come to find you this morning is, I have one 
word for your ear—something you ought to know.” 

“T do not want to know it.” 

“Soh—soh! then you shall not. Good-day, my dear. I have 
been at some trouble; but no matter—that signifies not at 
all——” 

“What is it? If it is anything I ought to hear, tell it to 
me.” 

“Nay, nay; you are too imperative. I wish to do you a good 
turn, and you might at least be civil. Say, ‘Ifyou please,’ prettily, 
Abigail. No? Ah! already the Brisco leaven is working. Well, 
let us go down here, and you shall be enlightened.” 

They turned into St. Dunstan’s Hill, and walked under the 
shadow of the Lantern Church. 

“These are the headquarters of our beloved Frank’s em- 
ployers,” said Mr. Katzen, as his eye fell on Deedes’ nameplate— 
“Fortunate Frank!” 

“What have you to tell me, Mr. Katzen?” 

“A simple thing. I do not think our Frank knows it; but I 
may tell you, if he plays his cards well, he will be rich some 
day.” 

“No doubt; every man has his chance.” 

“ Ay, but everyone does not own a father who has eaten of the 
bread of affliction and drank waters of bitterness in order that he 
may save money. Mr. Brisco has saved money—much money. 
He can’t take it with him to the next world, no matter to what 
part of it he may go. He has not any one but Frank to inherit, 
and Frank will inherit, always supposing he behave himself.” 

“And supposing he misbehave himself? ” 

“I do not know. But I should say the many thousands would 
go to endow a Brisco ward in some hospital, or launch many 
Brisco lifeboats, or build a Brisco almshouse. He might leave 
them to the Queen as a mark of Brisco loyalty, or to me asa 
token of friendship. Anyhow, he would not leave it to his son ; 
therefore, use your influence to keep Frank on good terms with 
the charming old gentlemen. That was the little word I sought 
you to say. I will now go to the west, though my love won’t 
accompany me there—I wish she would. And you will repair to 
the old house, and find Frank not there. If you like, I will bet 
half-a-dozen pairs of gloves against nothing that he partakes of 
mid-day dinner at the Jefiley mansion. It is roast-beef Sunday 
at Jefiley’s—roast-beef, Yorkshire pudding, greens, potatoes, 
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apple dumpling, cheese and celery; not so bad a meal for a 
hungry man, and Frank’s appetite is, or used to be, excellent.” 

“When such fare awaits him at Mrs. Jeffley’s, he would be 
foolish indeed to dine anywhere else.” 

“ Perhaps I can’t answer for him. If you ask me back to 
the old house, I will answer for myself.” 

“Tt is not for me to ask, Mr. Katzen; and you know how likely 
Mr. Brisco is to invite any one.” 

“TI do. He is so hospitable. I must not detain you from his 
genial company. I feel how delightful it must be for you to talk 
Frank with him. But still, think of your Katzen sometimes. 
Adieu.” 

Scarcely conscious of what she did, Abigail stood for a moment 
looking after Mr. Katzen as he crossed the street and hastened 
up Mincing Lane; then she turned, and bent her lagging steps 
towards Thames Street. She had no intention of going anywhere 
in particular, no wish to do anything save pass a little time ere 
retracing her way to Love Lane. 

Leaving Thames Street, she went idly up Harp and Mark 
Lanes; then she dawdled for a while along Hart Street and 
Crutched Friars ; then quickening her pace, for she knew she had 
some ground to cover, she walked through Jewry and Luke 
Streets, Bevis Marks, and Camomile Street, into Bishopsgate. 
Lonely and silent were the City pavements; the plague might 
have been raging for all the life that was abroad. 

The vague unrest, the unreal melancholy, the luxurious sorrow 
of youth—things she had never before experienced—took posses- 
sion of Abigail. Even the streets she knew so well seemed 
strange to her. Though she had no consciousness of change in 
herself, it was a new Abigail who walked through them—a girl 
no longer—a woman with a woman’s fears, anxieties, responsi- 
bilities, thrust upon her all at once. 

She had well-nigh made up her mind as to what she ought to 
do; but “I will not act hastily,” she decided, as she crossed 
Crosby Square on her way back. She was brave enough, yet the 
new sense of womanhood, still so young, warned her to take no 
rash step. 

“That which I do now I can never undo,” she kept repeating 
in a sort of mental argument all the way home. 

Frank was not in the old house. She had scarcely expected to 
see him. Yet his absence, taken in connection with Mr. Katzen’s 
sneer, affected her more than she would have liked to acknow- 
ledge. 

As she and Mr. Brisco partook of their frugal meal, it was 
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impossible for her to avoid thinking of the roast-beef and etceteras 
one long accustomed to the Fowkes’ Buildings fare had mentioned 
as the certain meal awaiting her lover. 

Everything is comparative. Mrs. Jeffley’s carte might not have 
seemed appetising to one accustomed to the best efforts of a 
French chef, but Abigail knew nothing save of the poorest 
living. 

In her memory no decent joint of any sort had graced the 
board in Sir Christopher’s old house; and, when contrasted with 
his usual food, what would their meagre dinners seem to a young 
man accustomed to a more liberal table ? 

Spite of all her sorrow, Abigail could scarcely refrain from 
smiling at the contrast. If she stayed in her present mind, it 
would soon to her be nothing, or less than nothing; but yet—but 
yet—how much it might have been ! 

They had finished dinner, yet Mr. Brisco did not leave the 
room. During the whole of her long experience such a thing had 
never before happened. Abigail attended to a few household 
matters, and waited. 

She was not called upon to wait long. There came a ring at 
the front door which Mr. Brisco answered in person. When he 
came back, Frank came with him. 

He was looking tired and harassed ; not at all as a young man 
should have looked who had recently partaken of roast-beef and 
apple dumpling. 

“T am quite ready,” said his father. ‘I think we are rather 
late.” 

“ Are you not coming?” asked Frank, turning to Abigail. 

“Where ?” asked his lady-love. 

“To St. Paul’s—we are going to service there.” 

“Thank you, but I am far too busy.” 

“ Busy—on Sunday ? ” 

“Indeed yes; you must excuse me; I have much todo. Iam 
going out, for one thing i 

“Yes, yes,” testily interposed Mr. Brisco; “ Abigail is always 
busy, and she goes out a great deal.” 

“You might not suppose so, but I do go out a great deal,” 
supplemented Abigail gravely. ‘ Good-afternoon, Frank; I hope 
you will enjoy St. Paul’s.” 

Spite of his father’s presence, he followed her into the passage 
when she left the room. 

, “Abigail, why are you shunning me?” he cried, seizing her 
ress, 

She turned back and smiled. “Don’t talk nonsense, Frank,” 
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she said. “Go to St. Paul’s with your father. You know he 
does not want me.” 

“You will manage, then, that we shall have some talk to- 
morrow, dear.” 

“We shall see—to morrow,” she answered, and flitted up the 
stairs, not looking back even once over the balusters. She had 
made up her mind finally. She was going out—on an errand 
Frank little suspected. 


Cuaprer XXXIII. 
A HARD DECISION, 


Across Tower Street, in Black Raven Court, just off Seething 
Lane, there lived the clerk of a neighbouring City church. 

Abigail knew him and his wife well. They had known all 
about her for years—ever since, in fact, “ the talk” in Love Lane 
about “that child” Mr. Brisco found in his cellar and declined to 
send to the workhouse. In her extremity it was to them Abigail 
decided to go. She knew she had but to say: “ Mr. Brisco’s son 
has returned, and I do not feel I ought to stay in the old house 
longer,” and they would help her to the best of their ability. 

It was a hard matter for her to speak of; but she put it as well 
as she could ; and the old lady, dressed out in her Sunday finery— 
black silk gown, lace collar, blonde cap trimmed with pale blue— 
“so tasteful ”—broke out in a sort of elderly excitement : 

“To be sure—to be sure! Though we are not placed as I 
should like in the way of suiting you, still, if you can make 
shift ‘ 

“T can make shift,” answered Abigail, with a half-smile. 

“There is no one about here but knows that it will be a great 
change to you, and we must all try to make you as comfortable as 
possible. You are wise, my dear, not to go away from the people 
that know you; for you are too young and too pretty to be alone 
among strangers.” 

“T feel I am too young,” answered the girl. ‘I have thought 
it all over, Mrs. Limber ; and though I should have liked to go a 
long way off, I know it is best for me to stay here.” 

“Far best; and you shall be as private and snug here as you 
please. The only room I can give you is high up; but you will 
find the air better there, and the stairs won’t be any trouble to 
you.” 

“No,” said Abigail, “they will not be any trouble to me, and I 
shall like being high up.” 
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“And whenever you feel dull you have but to come down to 
us. We will only be too proud of your company.” 

“You are very kind,” answered the girl; “but I shall not be 
dull.” 

“ Well, well, I hope not, my poor lamb! Rest your mind easy 
about the room. I'll have it all ready early to-morrow.” 

It was with a heavy heart that Abigail returned through the 
familiar streets. The step had seemed bad enough in prospect ; 
but now it was taken her courage seemed to die out of her. A 
change !—ah! indeed it would be a change! Even the material 
differences previously overlooked now added to her misery. In 
lieu of space, and air, and liberty, to be confined to one poor 
room! To exchange the grandeur—fallen though it might be— 
of the old house for the mean habitations and the closeness of 
Black Baven Court ; to have to look forward to spending the best 
part of her life stitching in an upper chamber, with nothing 
beautiful to refresh her soul—all her surroundings poor, sordid, 
unlovely. Still she did not falter in her resolution, but held to it 
with the surest conviction that it was right, because she felt it 
such a bitter necessity. Never before—never—not even when 
she stole across it a hungry, feeble, frightened, desolate little 
stray, did the beautiful hall she would soon have to leave seem 
to her appreciative eyes so simple yet so grand as when she 
contrasted it with the lobby in Black Raven Court. 

She could have kissed the marble squares, on each one of 
which fancy had engraven some sweet story of the happy past. 

“Never again,” she thought, “up such a staircase shall I pass. 
I must go back to something like what I came from—only I am 
not now ragged or starved, and I shall be with friends. Ah! my 
dear! luxury has spoiled you! Who are you to find fault with 
Mrs. Limber’s little chamber on the wall—you who not so long 
ago were thankful to lay your head anywhere that you could 
compass peace!” 

She did not go to church that evening. Frank vainly kept 
guard outside, hoping to waylay her. She never came. Again 
Mr. Brisco remained in the room after tea, to frustrate any 
interview which might have been arranged. Abigail sat in 
silence, reading till the letters danced before her eyes. Mr. 
Brisco had brought down an old volume, the leaves of which were 
stained and yellow with time, and sat reading too. Save the step 
of some passer-by, or the whoop of an irrepressible boy, not a 
sound broke the silence. It seemed to Abigail the quietest 
evening she had ever spent in that room—quieter even than when 
she sewed on hour after hour utterly alone. 
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At last she rose, and, after placing some slight refreshment on 
the table, said: 

“Tf you do not mind, I should like to go to my room. My head 
is aching.” 

Mr. Brisco looked up from his book. 

“T do not mind,” he said. “If you wish to go to bed, do so.” 

Abigail took her candle, and saying “ Good-night,” turned to 
the door. On the threshold she paused. Her heart was very 
full ; an impulse almost irresistible urged her to speak. But one 
glance at Mr. Brisco checked her desire. His eyes were fastened 
on the old-world volume. ‘“Good-night,” she repeated, with a 
wistful longing in her tone. 

“ Good-night,” he again answered, this time without looking 
up. 
“Tf he knew it was the last night, I wonder whether he would 
speak,” thought the girl, slowly mounting the wide staircase she 
had so many thousand times flitted up lightly. She had some 
things to do ere she went to bed: to gather her few possessions 
together, and write a couple of letters—one to Frank, the other to 
his father. After she had finished her packing, she opened her 
blotting-case, and resting her aching head on both hands, con- 
sidered what she should say. 

It was the first time she had ever addressed Mr. Brisco in 
writing. At that moment, all which was strange in their 
enforced companionship seemed to stand out clear and distinct 
against the background of the past, and showed her how worse 
than foolish it would be to let her feelings run away with her 

en. 
' She would say what she had to say in the fewest possible 
words. 


“T am leaving your house,” she wrote, without preamble of 
any kind, “ because I feel it is best for me to go. Were I of any 
real use, or even pleasure, I would stay; but though you have 
not told me so, I know I am but an encumbrance and an 
annoyance, and it is only right for me to relieve you of the 
difficulty I am causing. Though you may not care for my 
thanks, I cannot help thanking you for all the years you have 
let me be happy here. I have arranged to stay with Mrs. 
Limber, in Black Raven Court, because I am afraid to go away 
among strangers, all by myself. 

“ ABIGAIL.” 


Her letter to Frank ran to greater length; but was scarcely 
more to the purpose : 
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“TJ will not stay to “cause a division between your father and 
yourself,” she said. “It is not that I do not care for you as 
much as ever; but nothing could induce me to marry you against 
your father’s consent, and I feel sure he never will consent. I tell 
you my address that you may know I am safe. I should like you 
to write and tell me you have received this letter safely ; but I am 
not going to correspond with you, and you must not come to see 
me. We were wrong before; we will be right now. We were 
only boy and girl then; we are man and woman now, and that 
makes all the difference. Those were pleasant, pleasant days, when 
we did not give a thought to good and evil; but they could not 
last—they were too happy to last. Oh Frank! whatever comes, 
it will be always something to remember we were very, very 
happy then. Do not be unhappy about me. You know I can 
earn a living easily. Be good to your father; you cannot be too 
good, for you are all the world to him.” 


Not long letters, yet they took Abigail hours to write. Mr. 
Brisco, still with the suspicion strong in his mind that the lovers 
had arranged a meeting, crept up to Abigail’s room to find out 
if the girl were there. For some time he heard her moving 
about. Then he went—only to return almost immediately, to 
find utter silence. Her light was still burning, so she could not 
have gone to bed. He did not like to rap and remonstrate about 
the waste of candle, because Abigail, beyond a certain small 
amount, found the money for everything that was bought in the 
house. Again he stole away, and then, persuading himself she 
would burn the house down if left to her own devices, retraced 
his steps in order to point out the certain peril of keeping candles 
alight to such a late hour. 

There was a sound in the room this time—the sound of bitter 
weeping. He did not stay to listen; he went downstairs with a 
feeling of indignation strong upon hin. 

“What! did she really expect me to give her my son—mine!” 
and he restlessly paced the room and then the hall. “That is 
what she is crying about, I suppose. I have been too lenient with 
her. I must end this folly at once,” 

It was folly—and yet—could this girl have done more for 
him had she been his daughter? What had he given her save 
shelter? What had she given him, always Conscience, 
that night, pricked Mr. Brisco sorely. 

“ But I was always just to her,” he stood in the middle of the 
hall and protested. “She would have put by no money for 
herself, so year by year I set aside a sum I meant for her. And 
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I have now invested that with my own moneys, and whatever be 
her share of the profits, she shall have just as though it were 
an inherited fortune.” 

For the fourth time he went upstairs and paused by Abigail’s 
door. The light was extinguished. He could hear no weeping 
now—nothing but the occasional sob of one whose tears were 
well-nigh exhausted. 

At breakfast next morning the silence of the previous night 
prevailed, intensified, if possible. Abigail could not—Mr. Brisco 
did not wish to speak. He had somewhat to say, but it was 
difficult to begin. On the whole, he felt he would rather open 
matters with his son than with the girl. 

“Tam going out for about half an hour,” he said abruptly, as 
he was leaving the room. 

“Very well,” answered Abigail. 

And that was how they parted. 

When Mr. Brisco was gone she went upstairs and brought 
down her little box, which was light and easily carried. Then 
she laid the letter on Mr. Brisco’s table and left the room, closing 
the door after her. She cast no lingering look around, paid no 
farewell visit to any apartment in the house. Soon the clerks 
would be coming and business beginning in the offices; but she 
would not be there any more. 

She went to the top of the steps leading to Love Lane, and 
beckoned a lad who stood at the bottom. 

“Ts this all?” he asked, shouldering the box. 

At the last, it seemed but the work of a moment. Without 
looking to the right or left, Abigail walked on, the lad before her. 
The old house was left behind. She had done that which she 
could not undo—which she would not have wished to undo if she 
could. 

As she reached the top of Love Lane, and was turning along 
Great Tower Street, Mr. Fulmer overtook her. 

“You are abroad early, Miss Weir,” he said, raising his hat; 
and then, glancing at her box, “ Going for a holiday ? ” 

“ Not much of a holiday,” answered Abigail. Her heart was 
full, and he had taken her so by surprise that she could not ina 
moment bring either voice or manner to a proper pitch of cheer- 
fulness. 

“ Dull weather, rather,” observed Mr. Fulmer; “but we must 
be thankful it keeps fine.” Which conversation having brought 
them to St. Dunstan’s Hill, he again raised his hat and went to 
his office, leaving Abigail free to proceed to her destination. 

That afternoon a gloom seemed to settle down upon the old 
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house, such as had prevailed there before Abigail’s appearance. 
There is something almost human about a house. In a few hours 
it can, without the smallest provocation, assume the unkempt and 
uncared-for appearance of the veriest slut. It can look miserable 
without reason, and cheerful without cause. 

A few hours after the girl’s departure, to Frank’s mind the old 
house might have been preparing for the auctioneer’s final visit; 
judging from appearances, he might have been awaiting the 
executioner. Directly he received Abigail’s letter, which, as she 
had posted it, did not reach him till midday, he rushed round to 
Black Raven Court, where Mrs. Limber informed him Abigail was 
out. Even had she happened to be at home, he could not have 
seen her. 

In removing to new quarters, Abigail had no intention of 
merely changing the venue. By crossing Tower Street she must 
still remain a bone of contention if she suffered Frank to cross 
the road after her. He knew she meant what she said, yet still 
he followed. In her heart she would have been sorry had he not 
done so. It was one thing to give up Frank, but quite another 
had she felt he could let her go without a struggle. 

About four o’clock Mr. Fulmer came round to the old house, 
He had done so earlier in the day, during Frank’s short absence, 

“ Any news?” he asked. 

For answer, Frank, as customary, handed him the order-book. 

“Not much doing,” remarked Mr. Fulmer. 

“No, sir.” Frank’s unwilling tongue had at length mastered 
the difficult word. 

Mr. Fulmer drew a chair to the table and sat down. The gas 
had just been lighted, and the shadows seemed to be dancing over 
the dingy panels. Frank stood at his desk, making some entries 
in his cash-book. Mr. Fulmer took up a stick of sealing-wax, 
and began melting it. 

“This is very good wax,” he said. Where do you get it?” 

Frank told him. 

“T wonder why we ever buy wax nowadays, when everybody 
uses adhesive envelopes ?” 

Frank could not tell him. 

“So you have lost Miss Weir,” observed Mr. Fulmer, dropping 
a large spot of wax on some paper, and sealing it with the office 
stamp. 

Frank was too much surprised to answer. He certainly would 
not have included “ Sir” in his reply if he had. 

“She is a most sensible girl,” said Mr. Fulmer. ‘She has 
done quite the right thing.” 

VOL. LXXY. 25 
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Still Frank did not speak. 

“T think,” went on Mr. Fulmer, “ you will do well to talk to 
me about it. I am not your enemy, though I know you have 
often considered me one; and I have a sort of interest in Miss 
Weir for the sake of old times.” 

“T was not aware that you had ever known her,” said Frank, 
with a jealous ring in his voice which amused Mr. Fulmer. 

“T was referring to Miss Weir’s mother.” 

“What! did you know her?” said the young man; and in his 
astonishment he left the desk, and came to the table. 

“Lord, yes!” answered Mr. Fulmer coolly, looking up at him. 
“Had not you better sit down? I knew her—let me see, how 
many years ago ?—well, at any rate, when she was about four, 
and I perhaps six. I had tea in the nursery with her often. 
Mrs. Sandworth used to give us bread and jam, and the nurse 
was good enough to tie me up in a pinafore for fear I should spoil 
my clothes. The Dean was a wonderful old fellow—could pick 
up a living as a fowl does a grain of wheat. He was a pluralist, 
if you like—no wonder he waxed fat. Yes, Miss Olive made a 
nice mess of her life. You may fancy she had plenty of good 
chances, for she was the image of her daughter, and possessed 
every worldly advantage Miss Abigail has lacked.” 

“He wanted to marry the mother. I was right in my suspicion 
that he had a fancy for Abigail,” thought Frank, whose jealousy 
of Mr. Fulmer amounted to a mania. 

Mr. Fulmer looked at him and smiled. He knew what was 
passing through the foolish lover’s mind. 

“Miss Sandworth had anything but a pleasant temper—yet 
we were always very good friends—perhaps because we never 
were anything more; and I was heartily sorry to hear of the 
match she made. I have watched the progress of your love affair 
with a great deal of interest, and wondered how it would end. I 
did not expect it to end as it has done, I confess; and I feel 
particularly pleased with Miss Abigail’s sense and decision. I do 
not think I can help you in any way, because I really consider it 
is a marriage that had better never come off—but still you may 
as well talk to me about it.” 

*“T do not want to talk about it,” answered Frank sulkily. 

“Just as you like, of course,” said Mr. Fulmer ; “only let me 
give you one word of advice—don’t try to persuade the girl to 
come back here. She has no fortune but her reputation—and 
that is one very easily lost.” 

“T have been as careful for her as her own father could have 
been,” broke out Frank indignantly. 
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“Perhaps so. She has been very careful for herself, I know, 
and I have admired her for it. She is a very good young woman, 
and if you are ever fortunate enough to marry her she will make 
you a very good wife. By-the-bye, what has been the hitch? 
Why did you not marry her long ago? Come, you had better 
tell me. You cannot have many more mysteries in reserve after 
that thunder-stroke you dealt us of being Mr. Brisco’s son—and 
I certainly have not treated you so badly, young man.” 

“What is it, sir, you want to know?—and I will try to tell 
you.” 

“T want to know all about you and your father. You will 
never be a successful man if you do not change your ways, and 
I never like a man to fail if I can help it. You either have some 
unhappiness which is interfering with your work and destroying 
your temper, or you have none. If you have none, I should like 
you to look out another situation; if you have, be straightforward 
with me, and I will stand your friend.” 

Had any one told Frank that morning he should ever come to 
like, or even believe in Mr. Fulmer, he would have laughed for 
scorn ; and yet the miracle had come to pass. 

“T will be straightforward, sir,” he answered; “but I doubt 
my ability to make you understand. Even to one’s self it is hard, 
at the end of a month, to give a sufficient reason for any 
action.” 

“Do your best,” returned Mr. Fulmer. “I have long ceased 
to expect impossibilities.” 

There was not much doing. Trade chanced to be somewhat 
dull, and for some inexplicable reason Deedes had always, as Mr. 
Jeffley said, “found business slack” on Mondays. Accordingly, 
Frank was able to tell his story without frequent interruption. 
He kept back nothing, even to his belief that his father might, if 
he chose, live in a very different manner. 

“He may even be well-to-do,” he said. “I suspect he is.” 

“T know he is,” replied Mr. Fulmer. “I know that he bought 
an estate in which a friend of mine was concerned—part of a large 
property belonging to the Granthams.” 

“Just what I suspected,” said Frank. “This is his latest craze 
—or rather the latest outcome of a craze he has had all his life. 
The Briscos intermarried with the Granthams—at least so he 
declares,” 

“Humph!” remarked Mr. Fulmer. “I wonder now why he 
mortgaged that purchase.” 

“ Has he done so ?” 

“ Yes—up to the hilt.” 
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“To pay for it, probably.” 

“He had paid for it.” 

They sat silent for a minute; then Mr. Fulmer began: 

“T see a disreputable little vagabond called Katzen here some- 
times. Do you suppose your father is mixed up with him in any 
way.” 

“No, I should not think my father was mixed up with any one. 
Mr. Katzen comes here after Abigail.” 

“Oho! Sits the wind in that quarter? Miss Abigail will 
have to mind what she is about!” 

“ You need not be afraid for her, sir,” declared the proud lover. 
“She could go round the world alone, and come safe back.” 

“T think she could,” agreed Mr. Fulmer, laughing. “She has 
often amused me. Now,” he went on as he rose to leave, “ you 
are to take your courage in your hand, and, whatever comes, be 
worthy of the girl you care for. You are to do your duty to your 
father ; you are to do your duty by me; and you are not to be 
dangling about after Miss Weir. Leave her to do what she 
thinks right, and what is right—in peace.” 

He stretched out his hand, and gave Frank a hearty grip. 

* You have strengthened me, sir, more than I can tell you,” 
said the young man humbly. 

“All right,” answered Mr. Fulmer; and then he went away 
straight to Black Raven Court. 

“T want to see a Miss Weir who is staying here,” he told Mrs. 
Limber. “If you give her that card, she will know who I am.” 

And then, at Mrs. Limber’s invitation, he walked into the old 
lady’s own parlour, while she toiled upstairs to tell Abigail there 
was a gentleman—“ such a fine man! ”—come to see her! 

“He would make two such as young Mr. Brisco, my dear. To 
be sure, I daresay he is nearly twice as old. And don’t trouble 
your head about me. I'll just wait in the kitchen till he 
goes.” 

In the little parlour, which he seemed almost to fill, Abigail 
found Mr. Fulmer standing. 

“No, thanks,” he said, in answer to her offer of a chair. “I 
can’t wait. I just called to know how you feel you will get on 
here, and to say if I can be of any service you must let me know. 
I and your mother were friends many a long year ago.” 

“ My mother!” repeated Abigail, turning so sick and faint she 
had to lay her hand on the table to steady herself. 

“Yes ; we were children together. Perhaps,” he added, “ you 
can hardly imagine that I ever was a child. Of course I was very 
sorry to hear of her marriage——” 
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“She could not have married a better man than my father, 
Mr. Fulmer,” interrupted Abigail. 

“T feel sure of that, from what I have seen of his child,” said 
Mr. Fulmer politely. 

“T am afraid I was rude,” said the girl apologetically ; “but I 
thought perhaps you might not know.” 

“T do know,” replied Mr. Fulmer; “and even for your dead 
father’s sake I should like to help his child. How are you going 
to support yourself? Have you a sewing-machine ?” 

“No—and I do not want one,” said Abigail. “There are not 
many people nowadays who can do plain needlework neatly, that 
is the reason I get so much to do, and am so well paid for it. I 
really do sew very well,” she added, with a smile and a blush. 
“Tam proud of my sewing, and thankful I can make enough 
money to maintain me.” 

“You really believe you can?” 

“T know I can,” corrected the girl. “I have certainly lost 
one good customer lately ; but I shall soon find another to replace 
her.” 

“You are a true philosopher, Miss Weir, and your last remark 
makes it easier for me to say what I want. My mother is always 
needing needlework done. May I tell her you would have time 
to undertake some of it?” 

“T should be glad,” answered Abigail; “only, perhaps the 
work which satisfies the people about here might not please your 
mother.” 

“T assure you she is not a difficult person to please,” he said. 
“She will write to you herself. Good-evening. I am so glad to 
see you brave and hopeful.” 

And he passed into the hall, where he found Mrs. Limber’s 
little servant, who “did for her” by the day, waiting to open the 
door for him, and drop a curtsey almost to the ground. 


Cuarter XXXIV. 


MOTHER AND SON. 


Dinner was over in Hamilton Place. Mr. Fulmer had come up 
from his wine and his coffee to the drawing-room, where Lady 
Adela, his honoured mamma, was engaged in knitting a fleecy 
shawl. 

No greater contrast can be imagined than that presented by 
Lady Adela to her son. Big, burly, powerful, he looked fit to 
slay an ox—slight, delicate, with silvery hair, and a white and 
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pink Dresden shepherdess complexion, it seemed as though a mere 
breath would suffice to blow her away. She was a foolish and 
fussy little body. He owned the repose she lacked, and he lay 
back perfectly still in an easy-chair, with legs stretched out and 
hands folded, watching the tiny lady—losing her wool and her 
needles, dropping her stitches, sipping her tea, nibbling a morsel 
of cake, and apostrophising Fluff as an angel, a dear, a darling, 
and a precious. Fluff, wanting to go to sleep, did not respond 
to these endearments; she hated them, in fact, and Mr. Fulmer 
sympathised with her. During all the years he had been Lady 
Adela’s grown-up son, he devoted himself to repressing her lady- 
ship’s exuberant affection, all in vain ;—to the mother, who could 
not realize that he was not still a child, he remained a lily, a 
rosebud, a pearl, a duck, and any other incongruous article that 
came into her head. 

Hers was but a poor rag-bag of a brain stuffed full with odds 
and ends of rubbish. A luckier woman never lived; the elder 
daughter of a poor earl, she married, when she had given up all 
hope of settling, a rich man who grudged her nothing for which 
she had a whim. She had children. The years flowed on free 
from trouble; and now, when she was getting quite old, she 
could still relish her dinner, and delight in Fluffy’s beauty, and 
find pleasure in knitting shawls and in reading letters from her 
many friends, filled with gossip concerning the sayings, doings 
and shortcomings of various acquaintances. 

“Are you not sitting too near the fire, George?” she asked, 
after a time. 

“No,” answered George. 

“Your face is getting quite scorched.” 

“ Let it,” he answered. ° 

“ But, my sweet, it will make it so red.” 

“That is a matter of indifference to me.” 

“ What a strange child you are! Do, pray, move alittle farther 
from the fire to oblige me.” 

The strange child pushed his chair back about an inch, and 
resumed his contemplation of the Dresden shepherdess. Really, 
she made a pretty picture with her snowy hair, and beautiful 
hands, and soft peach-like cheeks. 

She had been a lovely young woman, and now she was a lovely 
old woman. 

“ Mother, I want you to do something for me,” said Mr. Fulmer, 
at length. 

“Yes, mine own; what is it?” 

“T want you to be kind to a girl.” 
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“A very good girl—one who earns her own living.” 

“Oh, dear me! I don’t know, my boy—I do not like that sort 
of thing!” ) 

“ What sort of thing ?” 

“ Karning her own living! it sounds very dreadful.” 

“ How would you have her live, then?” asked Mr. Fulmer. 

“Ladies eat so little—she could live on almost nothing. 
Perhaps my ideas are old-fashioned ; but still I do maintain that 
all this modern rush and hurry unsexes women. In my time, a 
girl would not have been thought respectable who did any one of 
the things I hear of girls doing now.” 

“My dear mother, do let us be rational. If no women worked, 
how should we fare without house and scullery maids, or even 
your grim and immaculate Tiffens ? ” 

“Tiffens is a most superior person, George, and you should not 
scoff at her as you do. But does this girl belong to the class from 
which we get our servants ?” 

“Hardly ; but she does needlework, and I want you to give 
her some.” 

“T fail to see howI can do that, my pet. Tiffens has a niece 
who sews beautifully.” 

Mr. Fulmer said something about Tiffens under his breath 
which was by no means complimentary. 

“Now, my dear boy,” remonstrated Lady Adela, “ you shouldn’t 
be naughty—you shouldn’t really; and I cannot have you 


interesting yourself in a young needlewoman: for she is young 
of course ?” 


“Yes.” 

“T knew it!” exclaimed Lady Adela; “I felt certain of it! I 
wish you wouldn’t, George—I really do. Iam sure if your poor 
father were alive, he would not approve of your even spesking 
about such persons.” 

“T am sure he wouldn’t care in the least. No father ever 
interfered less with a son than he did.” 

“He indulged you too much. I always told him he would 
regret it some day.” 

“Well, he certainly won’t regret it now.” 

“My dearest son, you shouldn’t—you really shouldn't.” 

“Shouldn’t what ? ” 

“Speak disrespectfully of the best of parents.” 

“Indeed, I should be very sorry to do anything of the kind 
My father was an excellent father. He fulfilled the first duty of 
a parent: he left me remarkably well off.” 
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“He did remarkably ; so why will you find fault with him?” 

“T have never even thought of finding fault with him. I want 
to talk of something quite different. This girl” 

“ Now, darling, don’t please; you know how it worries me to 
think and argue.” 

“T do not wish you to argue or to think either: I only wish 
you to do. Look here, mother;” and, as he spoke, Mr. Fulmer 
rose and stood with his back to the fire—a mighty figure. “To 
cut the whole thing short, you must help her: J can’t; and that’s 
the mischief of it. Nobody but a woman can help a woman.” 

“Really, Tiny, you are most inconsiderate,” said Lady Adela. 
* You must be perfectly well aware that I have more on my mind 
already almost than I can bear, and yet you ask me to help young 
girls who sew. Why should I at my time of life, and in my 
feeble state of health, be asked to take up young persons of whom 
I know nothing?” 

“You are not asked to take up young persons at all. I only 
ask you to give some needlework to a very plucky little girl.” 

“Where do you learn those dreadful expressions? As my 
brother so often says, if a gentleman must talk slang, he ought 
not to talk it in the presence of ladies.” 

“Never mind what your brother says now. Indeed, it is of 
very little consequence what he says at any time on any subject. 
This girl——” 

‘Georgy, love, I implore you not to tease me. I shall have to 
send for Dr. Bray if you do. I cannot—I positively cannot—have 
anything to do with this young person. Think how kind Lady 
Lifden was to that pretty Miss Hay, and ——” 

“If Miss Hay had set a-light to the house, and burnt that old 
’ Lifden witch in it, I for one should not have blamed her; and as 
regards the girl I am talking about, you will help her for two 
reasons: one, because I ask you” (and Mr. Fulmer, stooping, 
kissed his mother’s cheek); “and another, because she is the 
child of Olive Sandworth.” 

“Olive Sandworth! Do you mean Dean Sandworth’s daughter, 
the girl you used to admire so much ?” 

“TI don’t remember admiring her, though she was the best 
partner at a ball I ever met.” 

“But she made some dreadful fiasco; ran away with a circus, 
and married a clown, if I recollect rightly.” 

“T don’t think you are quite right in your recollection, but she 
made a mess of her life somehow, I know. She is dead now, and 
this is her girl; and I want you to give her some stitching and 
hemming.” 
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Lady Adela remained silent for a minute, during which she 
looked at her son, caressed Fluffy, fidgeted with her knitting- 
needles. Then she looked at her son again, and said with solemn 
impressiveness : 

“T don’t like this at all.” 

“Kindly explain, mother. What is it you do not like?” 

“Your getting mixed up, my precious, with such a set of 
people—girls who stitch and hem, and have mothers who ran 
away from home and broke their parents’ hearts.” 

“Olive did not break old Sandworth’s heart, at any rate—it 
was too tough.” 

“ How can you talk in that shocking way!” 

“ Well, you know as well as I do, the Dean cared for nothing 
but his pride and his purse. If he had been anything of a 
Christian, he would have left some trifle to his grand-daughter to 
ensure her against absolute want.” 

“Whatever he did, I am sure, was done from the highest 
principle ; and now I want you to think of yourself. I can see 
plainly you are being drawn into some dreadful connection. You 
may laugh; but it is no laughing matter. Men are so foolish; 
their vanity does lead them constantly astray. I wish you would 
take warning. If you despise your mother’s advice, do, my sweet, 
consult some one who possesses experience. Get Colonel Holtfel 
to tell you about that widow——” 

“T have heard the whole story many times.” 

“Then why do not such stories teach you caution? If Colonel 
Holtfel’s father had been less determined than he was, a most 
dreadful woman would have succeeded in marrying his eldest son.” 

“ Well, mother,” answered Mr. Fulmer, “it is useless to discuss 
the subject further. As you are determined not to do what I ask, 
I must get someone else to help me. Julia Maynce,I have no 
doubt, will be glad to do so.” 

It was a mean suggestion for Mr. Fulmer to make, since Mrs. 
Maynce was to Lady Adela the most frightful bugbear of all 
the numerous bugbears that had for many years troubled her 
maternal mind. Between this formidable person and Mr. Fulmer 
there had always existed a close friendship. As a girl, Lady 
Adela had feared Julia Chester was in love with her son; as a 
wife, she felt sure her son was in love with Julia Maynce; as a 
widow, she never knew an hour's peace, dreading that Julia would 
entrap her poor boy into a most unsuitable marriage. 

To use the name of Julia Maynce, as Mr. Fulmer had done, was 
to conjure up a fearful danger, and on Lady Adela it produced a 
marvellous effect. 
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“Why should my pet go to Julia Maynce, when he has his 
mother? Who should so delight in pleasing you as I?” 

“T should have thought no one,” replied Mr. Fulmer ; “ that is 
why I came to you. But as you seem disinclined to do what I 
want, I think I cannot do better than try Julia. She has such a 
lot of children, she must be always employing needlewomen.” 

“ But, my dear boy—now pray do not speak sharply to me— 
where did you meet Olive Sandworth’s daughter? and how does 
it happen she needs work? I only wish to understand. When I 
understand, no doubt I shall be able to help you quite as well as 
Mrs. Maynce, though she has such a painfully large family.” 

“T have no objection, mother, to tell you all I know about Miss 
Weir; but I had better point out the fact that Julia would take 
the whole for granted. It may, therefore, perhaps save us both 
trouble if I go to her before entering into any explanation.” 

“ Believe me, George, I do not ask for any explanation. I think 
it is only natural that I should dread your contracting any unfor- 
tunate alliance. Of course it would be a matter of indifference to 
Mrs. Maynce whom you married.” 

“H—m, I am not quite so sure of that,” said Mr. Fulmer 
diplomatically, too wise to lose the advantage he had gained. 

“Tell me about this young lady—this—Miss I forget her 
name. Where did you meet her?” 

“In your sense of the word I did not meet her anywhere. 
Some months ago we took a branch office in an old City house. It 
was there I happened to see her.” 

“ How could you happen to see a young lady in your offices ?” 

“Very easily ; but it was not in our office I saw her. The old 
gentleman who owns the house befriended her when she wanted a 
friend sorely ; and she remained with him till recently.” 

“‘ How very strange, my dearest!” 

“Very—that Dean Sandworth’s grand-daughter should be 
literally saved from starvation by a person residing in the mansion 
where Sir Christopher Wren lived once.” 

“Who is Sir Christopher Wren, love ?” 

“A person who went up to the top of St. Paul’s every day for 
two hundred a year.” 

“Oh! darling, you are jesting.” 

“Tam not; but we need not discuss him. You want to hear 
about Abigail Weir.” 

“What a dreadful name!” 

“Tt may be, but she is not a dreadful person. If you can 
imagine Olive Sandworth shorter and slighter, you may form a 
correct idea of her daughter.” 
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“ Good-looking, I conclude ?” 

“That is a matter of opinion—peculiar-looking, certainly. The 
likeness to her mother is startling. When I first saw her coming 
down the staircase, I was so surprised I could not take my eyes off 
her. I had to apologise.” 

“Poor. dear fellow! ” 

“And then I made inquiries about her from one and another, 
and pieced up her history. A most gallant little girl. By Jove! 
if she’d been a man she might have done anything.” 

“George—George! you frighten me. I do wish your wise 
father was alive, to talk to you.” 

“So do I—but why especially now ?” 

“To warn you against such a connection. My darling, it would 
break my heart if you formed an unworthy attachment. You 
know how anxious I have always been to see you suitably 
settled.” 

“ Yes, mother, I do know how anxious you have always been to 
see me married,” said Mr. Fulmer, with grim irony. 

“ And if, after all my care, you were to choose a person of whom 
every one belonging to you would be ashamed ? ” 

“T have not the slightest intention at present of marrying 
anybody.” 

“ Not—this—this—A bigail——” 

“Mother, do you think I am mad? The girl is at least a 
quarter of a century my junior.” 

“That is nothing,” whimpered Lady Adela. 

“It is twenty-five years anyhow. Further, she is engaged to 
be married.” 

“She could easily break that off.” 

“ And moreover, if there were not another woman in the world, 
I should not feel the slightest desire to marry her.” 

“Are you sure of that, sweetest ? It would be such a comfort 
to me to feel satisfied you are in no danger of contracting a 
mésalliance. It would be so dreadful with your prospects—for, 
of course, though the title can never, I fear, come to you, the bulk 
of your uncle’s property is at his disposal— and-———” 

“There could be nothing more natural than that he should 
disinherit his grandson in my favour.” 

“I have often thought so, but never liked to suggest the idea 
to him.” 

“Why not? The reasonableness of it must be so obvious that 
he could not possibly take offence.” 

“He is odd, you know. He might say you had money enough 
already.” 
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“He has said so, and proposed I should lend him some. 
Another reason why he should make me his heir—I could clear 
all burdens off the old acres. But now about Miss Weir, whom 
I really am not going to marry. You will help me, won't 
you?” 

“T don’t know. 1 am afraid, dear child, I dare not promise 
too positively. 

“Oh! very well !—then I must go to Julia.” 

“But, George, why should you? I am only too willing to do 
allI can. Tell me exactly what you want. I am sure if five 
pounds would be of use to Miss Weir” 

“Tt would be of great use if she had worked for it—not other- 
wise—for she is a good, plucky girl, anxious to work, willing to 
accept payment for work, and capable of doing work for which 
payment can be given without any sacrifice on the part either of 
employer or employed, I only wish she was a man—I'd find her 
a berth to-morrow.” 

Lady Adela went on with her knitting for a few seconds. 
She knitted about a dozen stitches quite steadily ; then she 
said : 

“Tt seems to me Mrs. Moreton is the person who ought to do 
something for her.” 

“There is no doubt of that.” 

“She got all the Dean’s money.” 

“So she did.” 

“Therefore, you see, precious one, if your young friend be 
really Olive Sandworth’s daughter she has actually nothing to do 
but tell her aunt she stands in need of assistance.” 

“T have told Mrs. Moreton how the girl is situated, and she 
will give her no assistance whatever.” 

“Tam not surprised. Mrs. Moreton was quite the most selfish 
woman I ever knew. All the Sandworths were selfish.” 

“If she could only see Miss Weir, however, I think she would 
relent.” 

“Then why does not Miss Weir go and see her?” 

“She is not aware that such a person as Mrs. Moreton is in 
existence, and it might be a good work to bring them together. 
Mrs. Moreton would be much happier if she had any human being 
in whom she could take an interest.” 

“Tam afraid she will never take an interest in any one except 
herself.” 

“At all events, if you could only manage that she should see 
this girl, I think the interview might be productive of excellent 
results.” 
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“My dearest George, it is impossible I can interfere in a 
purely family affair. As you remember, I never had a very high 
opinion of any of the Sandworths, except the dear Dean. Mrs. 
Moreton was always far too pushing and self-seeking to accord 
with my ideas. The proper persons to arrange a reconciliation 
between her and Miss Weir are their solicitors. My brother 
always says, when you are in any doubt on any subject consult 
an honourable lawyer. The best advice you can give Miss Weir 
is to put all her concerns in the hands of some nice kind old 
gentleman like Mr. Brunt.” 

Mr. Fulmer looked at his mother in amazement. There is 
certainly no plumbing the folly of a fool. Yet, perhaps he was 
somewhat unreasonable in feeling exasperated with his mother 
because her silliness, aggravated by fear, was greater than he had 
conceived possible. After all, she only spoke according to her 
lights. She had no knowledge of anything except her own rank 
and the lower orders attached to her class: tradesmen, proud to 
“wait upon” her ladyship; servants, glad to get a good place 
and good wages, and willing to put up with some inconveniences 
for the sake of money and a liberal table. And it was curious, 
that after so many years’ experience of her powers of looking 
at everything through the small end of a telescope, her view of 
Miss Weir’s position should strike her son dumb. 

Nevertheless such was the case, and no speech could have 
served him to the same extent as silence did then. He resumed 
his chair, and taking up some periodical which lay to his hand, 
he feigned to be interested in its contents. 

For a while Lady Adela knitted on, feeling that the wit and 
wisdom of many ages were centred in her own person; but at 
length she grew uneasy, and said: 

“Why do not you speak, George?” 

“ Why should I speak, mother?” he answered. 

Accident is oftener productive of more wonderful results than 
design. Had Mr. Fulmer flaunted Julia Maynce in her face then, 
Lady Adela would not have felt half so much alarmed as she did 
at her son’s question. 

“‘T should like to hear what you think of my suggestion.” 

Mr. Fulmer laid down his magazine, and said : 

“When a girl is working for her bread, it is not very likely 
she can employ a lawyer. However, do not let us talk about 
Miss Weir any more. I am only sorry I mentioned her at all.” 

“ You know, dear child, that I cannot bear to hear you speak 
in that tone; it is not right to consider this girl more than your 
mother.” 
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“There is no question of considering any one more than you. 
I only want to help Miss Weir, and I mean to help her. Now 
pray let us drop the subject.” 

“ How can I drop the subject, when it is alienating me from 
my own son?” asked Lady Adela, dropping her knitting and 
beginning to whimper. “I am always willing to do good to 
everyone. It was only to-day our vicar came and told me about 
a woman whose husband had deserted her, and I gave him a 
sovereign for her, and I told you I was quite willing to help this 
girl to the extent of five pounds, and it is impossible for any 
person to do more.” 

“T wish you would not vex yourself,” said Mr. Fulmer 
coldly. 

“You are very cruel, George. You ought to be more con- 
siderate ; you know I only live to please you, and yet you are 
unjust, and talk as if I had offended you. But this is always the 
way—against my convictions you force me to do things your 
poor father would have been very angry if I had done. I cannot 
think it prudent, but I will tell Tiffens to look her out some 
work.” 

“No, mother ; you will not, if you please, tell Tiffens to look 
out any work whatever for Miss Weir. What I wanted was for 
you to be kind to the girl, and help her as only a woman can 
help a woman; but I have no wish to urge you against your 
convictions, and I will never in the future ask you to do anything 
for Olive’s daughter.” 

“ But you will ask some one else, love?” 

“ That is quite probable.” 

“No, darling, you must not do so. It would look as if I were 
unwilling and unamiable. Come here, George—come over to 
your fond mother. Now tell me what I am to do; it is wrong 
and foolish of me, I know, but I can’t refuse my naughty pet 
anything.” 

This was generally the result of all discussion in the Fulmer 
mansion. If Mr. Fulmer set his mind to carry any point, he 
carried it ; but such discussions were not frequent—for, as a rule, 
he considered few games were worth the price of an argument 
with his mother. 

“Now, darling,” she said, “say exactly what I am to do, and 
then I cannot go wrong. Am I to ask this young person to 
luncheon? You know I shall be away for a short time—so it 
will be of no use my inviting her just yet.” 

“T do not wish you to invite her,” was the reply. “I know 
she would not wish the relations between you and herself to be 
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at all on a footing of intimacy. She will do your work, and you 
will pay her for doing it. Write her a little note, and say, in 
your nice gracious way, that on your return home you will 
appoint a day for her to call and see you. The same day I 
want you to get Mrs. Moreton here for luncheon—afternoon tea— 
anything. Manage to speak to the girl in Mrs. Moreton’s 
presence ; treat her exactly as you would do any other young 
person earning her living in a similar way. Say nothing about 
her to Mrs. Moreton, unless she asks questions. She will guess 
who Miss Weir is the moment she looks in her face.” 

“T am afraid Mrs. Moreton will not much like to see Miss 
Weir treated like a seamstress.” 

“We cannot help that,” answered Mr. Fulmer, with a smile. 
“Whilst she keeps Miss Weir out in the cold she cannot complain 
if other people do the same.” 

“That is very true; but she will not be pleased, I am quite 
certain.” 

“Tt is a matter of little importance whether she is pleased or 
not,” replied Mr. Fulmer. “She is a most wrong-headed old 
lady.” 

“T never was fond of her,” said his mother ; “and though, dear 
boy, you often think me prejudiced, I know I have a most 
wonderful insight into character.” 

It was a month before Lady Adela found it possible to name 
a day when it would suit her to see Abigail. Over and over 
again Mr. Fulmer had to jog her memory, which, however, was 
not quite so treacherous as its owner affirmed. 

At last, however, she and Tiffens managed to look out some 
fine needlework, with the execution of which Abigail was to be 
entrusted. “A present to my little grandchild,” said her lady- 
ship to the girl in gracious explanation ; “and I know you will 
do it for me beautifully.” 

Abigail answered that it should be done as nicely as possible, 
and, accompanied to the outer door by Tiffens, who mentally 
wondered “What next, to be sure!” departed from out the 

splendour of Hamilton Place, scarcely remembering she had 
observed an elderly lady in the room where Mr. Fulmer’s mother 
gave her audience—a widow of somewhat forbidding aspect, who 
during the whole of the interview seemed to be giving her 
undivided attention to the Times. 

This was Mrs. Moreton, who asked no question about, and 
made no remark before, the girl. 

“T hope,” said Lady Adela to her son, “ you will not ask me to 
invite Mrs. Moreton again when I am alone. Till to-day I never 
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quite realized that she is totally destitute of conversational 
ability. And I am sorry to say having her here served no good 
purpose. She could not even have noticed Miss Weir’s likeness 
to Olive.” 

“She must be very stupid, then,” remarked Mr. Fulmer. 

“You have exactly expressed my idea, dear child. Mrs. 
Moreton is very stupid indeed—very stupid and tiresome.” 














